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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

HE Cabinet have given the country a taste of their quality in 
the refusal to exercise the discretion given them by Congress 
in the matter of subsidies to our American steamship lines. As is 
becoming usual with the administration, they take the public into 
what might be thought their confidence, in a long-worded mani- 
festo. They tell it, what it already knew, that the law speaks only 
of payment for carrying the mails, and that if the mails be regard- 
ed as mere merchandise, the Post-Office is paying quite enough for 
them already. But the facts that other countries make such pay- 
ments, that important lines of steamships are kept in existence by 
them, and that we have been driven out of the business by the 
competition of lines subsidized in this way, and that Congress took 
this action in response to the entreaties of the commercial bodies 

of our great seaports, are not brought out in this manifesto. 

It would have been franker to have told the country whether 
it was devotion to a picayune style of economy, or hostility to the 
principle of Protection, that prompted this decision. We can see 
no third motive to which to ascribe it. 





THE Secretary of the Treasury, being a practical banker, has 
had experience of the practical harm done to the country by the 
present system of collecting and disbursing the revenue. The law 
of 1846 requires the receivers of moneys due to the government to 
keep these in their own possession until they have the opportunity 
to deposit them in the treasury or sub-treasury ; and the treasurers 
and sub-treasurers were equally forbidden to deposit any part of 
the funds with a bank. As a consequence every cent taken by the 
government is abstracted from the general circulation, until it is 
paid out in the discharge of the government’s debts, or got rid of 
by the purchase of bonds. The amount of money available for 
business is thus made to depend upon the state of the nation’s re- 
ceipts and disbursements. This naturally causes series of hot 
and cold fits, successive stringencies and laxities, in the money- 
market. The business is managed upon a principle which in- 
volves the greatest amount of disturbance and annoyance that can 
be produced. In other countries, the same business is conducted 
with a scrupulous regard to the needs of business, and to avoid any 
shock to the mercantile supply of money. 

In the twenty-four years of Republican rule, the independent 
treasury system should have been repealed, but it never was. 
With the growth of the national debt, and of the revenue of the 
national government, it has been even more mischievous than be- 
fore, yet in some respects the law has been altered for the better. 
As it stood after 1846, no official was allowed to receive anything 
but coin in payment of what was due to the government. That 
has been altered of necessity. There also have been relaxations, 
under which the deposit of government money in selected banks 
may be authorized by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Of this permission but little use has been made. Mr. Manning 
announces his purpose to use it much more freely. Breaking 
through all the Democratic traditions to the contrary, he intends 
to place a considerable part of the nation’s accumulated funds in 
national banks. We admire the good sense which prompts this 
decision, and we hope he will execute it in such a fashion as will 
not leave him open to the charge of favoritism. 





Mr. Wuitvey forfeits good opinion by his treatment of Mr. 
Roach in the matter of the Dolphin. He seems to ignore entirely 
the responsibility of the Government’s Naval Construction Board 
for the plan on which the vessel was built, and to insist on re- 
peated tests under various conditions before he will accept the 
vessel as fit for the public service, He has condescended to no ex- 
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pression of satisfaction with the admirable showing of the vessel 
under the tests already applied. To judge from the tone of a re- 
cent despatch, he approaches each new test like a detective in 
pursuit of a notorious offender, whom he expects to catch before he 
is done. This is not the thing which the American people expect 
of their public representatives. 





THE legislature of New Hampshire has reélected Mr. Blair to 
the United States Senate. The efforts to unite “ the field ” against 
him were unsuccessful. The fact that he was one of the few 
senators who voted against the forfeiture of the Texas Pacific land 
grant, was the principal charge against him. We agree with the 
majority which effected the forfeiture of that grant. But we are 
not able to see that there was no room for a difference of opinion. 

It was found in the Republican caucus that Mr. Blair had eight 
votes more than he needed, and the nomination was made unani- 
mous. His opponents then tried to embarrass the majority by a 
resolution on the Texas Pacific business, and great was the rejoic- 
ing of certain bolting Republicans over this bit of spite. They 
seemed to hate Mr. Blair, as the author of the Education Bill, even 
more than they disliked his chief opponent, Mr. Chandler. 

Mr. Blair has been a good senator in the past and will make a 
good senator in the future. But he has his weaknesses. He is too 
fond of gigantic and unpractical schemes, whose advocacy weak- 
ens his influence. And he is too susceptible to the influences of 
cliques at home in New England. His vote on the duties on wool 
and woolens, exacted of him by New Hampshire manufacturers, 
helped to do the mischief of 1883. He would have stood higher 
with the country to-day if he had been wiser and firmer than these 
clients of his, and had not helped them to pull down the house 
over their own heads. 





WE are not surprised to learn that the Cherokee nation of In- 
dians has no burning desire to be absorbed into the mass of Ameri- 
‘an citizens, but rather prefers to maintain its political autonomy 
and separateness. There is nothing in the annals of the nation 
which can be expected to draw its desires towards American 
citizenship. There is hardly a chapter of our annals more painful 
than the expulsion of these people from their old homes, their 
weary march half-way across a continent, and the decimation by 
disease which they bore year after year on the malarious plains of 
the Indian Territory. It will require generations to efface the 
painful memory of their sufferings, and until that has been effected 
they should not be expected to become citizens. We do not want 
on our hands an Ireland of even this size. 





FRANK Hurp intends to contest the Toledo district, where 
Mr. Romeis, his Republican antagonist, got 239 majority. He no 
longer takes the ground that Mr. Romeis is an unnaturalized 
foreigner. He claims that more than enough votes were lost to 
him, and secured to Mr. Romeis by bribery, intimidation, or re- 
peating. Mr. Hurd has a good name to lose. He will not risk it 
if he have the evidence to back these charges. But if he is going 
to the Democratic majority of the House of Representatives with 
an appeal to their party cupidity, then he is on the edge of a 
moral precipice. Even if he succeed, he will fall; and if he fail, 
the fall will be doubly great. 





THE Republicans of Ohio have nominated Judge Foraker 
again for the governorship of their state. He is still comparatively 
a young man, in whom the party has entire confidence. He ren- 
dered brilliant services in the last presidential campaign, although 
defeated by Mr. Hoadly in the previous campaign for the gover- 
norship. So pronounced was the popular preference for Mr. For- 
aker, that a single vote of the convention sufficed, 
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That the Republicans will elect Mr. Foraker this time seems 
to be foreshadowed by the recent local elections. It is true that 


the Prohibition party is still in the field. But it is also true that | 


the liquor interest is not so zealously Democratic as it was. 


It has | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


got all it can hope for in the decision that the Scott Law was un- | 


constitutional. It has nothing to fear from the Republicans unless 
they should make common cause with the Prohibitionists, and it 
has nothing to gain by driving them to that. 





CONGRESSIONAL Apportionment in Pennsylvania has again 
failed. The bill arranging the districts was vetoed by Gov. Pat- 
tison, but, by a solid Republican vote, and the aid of three or four 
Democrats, passed the Senate. In the House, however, not quite 
two-thirds could be obtained for it, a small group of Republicans, 
from two counties on the Ohio line, uniting, for local reasons, with 
the bulk of the Democrats. The bill should have been allowed to 
stand, and the Governor’s veto was inexcusable. The fairness of 
the apportionment was testified to by the fact that the requisite 
number of Democratic Senators helped override the veto in their 
chamber. The Republicans fully discharged themselves of respon- 
sibility. 





Ir would be, one would say, a slightly difficult task to main- 
tain a belief amongst one class of citizens that there have been 
comparatively few removals of officials, and at the same time to 
satisfy another—and much larger—class that there has really been 
“a clean sweep.” Yet this appears to be bravely attempted. The 
assurances on the negative of the ‘‘sweep” we find patiently re- 
peated in the organs which are understood to reach the “ Inde- 
pendent ” Republicans, while on the other hand Mr. Higgins, the 
somewhat well known Appointment Clerk of the Treasury, has 
unbosomed himself and proudly proclaimed that instead of but a 
few hundred changes, as many people would suppose, there have 
already been “between 3000 and 4000.” “There are,’’ he states, 
“about eighty-five internal revenue collectors, and fifty-two of 
them are now Democrats. Each has under him from fifty to one 
hundred employés, and all these are being constantly changed. 
So you will perceive that you can soon count up to the thousands. 
It is the same with the customs officers and the post-offices.” Mr. 
Higgins seems to be quite positive, and rather circumstantial. 
And he is probably well informed. 





THE happy termination of the great strikes in the iron and coal 
trades of western Pennsylvania, is matter for hearty satisfaction. 
The terms on which work is to be resumed have been settled at 
conferences which showed both parties to be open to reason, and 
which indicate an era of good feeling between labor and cap- 
ital. The only people who cannot be expected to be happy are 
the editors and other philanthropists who are sure that trades 
unions are always unreasonable and strikes always wrong, and 
who never are so happy as when a collision between capital and 
labor ends with the collapse of the latter. 





THE June report of the Bureau of Agriculture estimates the 
winter wheat crop at 860,000,000 bushels, a falling off of 37 mil- 
lions from the May estimate. All accounts from the West show 
the great damage to wheat in most of the States, (though a few 
show a good yield), and the low aggregate suggested by the De- 
partment is none too low. Spring wheat, however, has done very 
well, so far, and Minnesota sends very good reports. Taking win- 
ter and spring crops together, we shall have enough wheat, with 
the surplus from 1884, to feed ourselves, and have some for export, 
but that is all. The cotton crop looks exceptionally well, and the 
yield is likely to be large. 





THE New York Court of Appeals has decided that the law ab- 
solutely forbidding the manufacture and sale of oleomargarine in 
that State is unconstitutional. This is common sense. 


| has a right to exercise inspection over its manufacture. 





There is | 


If it be 
sold as butter, the State has a right to punish the fraud, and to re- 
quire that it be properly marked. But to forbid its manufacture 
was a quite unreasonable stretch of power. 

The law was passed at the demand of the dairy interest, which 
is very large in that State. It remains to be seen whether or not 


| its representatives have the ingenuity to devise some better plan 


to reach the same end. 





THE extraction of sunbeams from cucumbers has never been 
regarded as a practical process, or one assured of ‘ commercial 
success,” yet it will compare very favorably with the demon- 
stration by a New York newspaper that the colored people in the 
South now have brilliant prospects of happiness because a person 
named Rhoads, who after extraordinary frauds has been ‘“ elected ”’ 
Mayor of Wilmington, Delaware, gave promises—as it is said,— 
that he would appoint one or more colored men on his police force. 
The fool-killer has seldom so inviting a case as the author of such 
a demonstration, yet it appears to have been seriously made, and 
what added lustre to its original foolishness was that by the time 
it appeared in type, the fraudulent mayor had announced his 
police, composed of the most disreputable material, and with not 
a colored man in it! It need hardly be said that any one who 
really cares a straw for the condition of the southern blacks is not 
often deceived by evidence quite so worthless as this. 





THE English Tories have been driven by stress of circum- 
stances, and perhaps by pressure from their friend the Queen, to 
undertake the work of organizing a ministry. The Marquis of 
Salisbury at first announced that he would not agree to this step 
unless he had the assurance of some support from the Liberals in 
the House. But from this position he was forced to retreat. It is 
a point of honor in British politics that the party which defeats a 
government in the House, must be ready to make up a new gov- 
ernment if called upon. Especially is this true where the head 
of the administration they attack declares that he accepts the im- 
pending vote as a declaration of want of confidence. The time for 
Lord Salisbury to refuse office was when the vote on the beer and 
whiskey duties was still pending. By interposing then, he could 
have kept Mr. Gladstone in power, much against his will. And 
to have interposed then, with the Liberal ministry going to pieces 
on the coercion question, would have been as clever a move as was 
Mr. Gladstone’s acceptance of defeat on that issue. But “the 
stupid party ” has no head for such a move, since it lost D’Israeli. 

The new ministry takes up all the unsolved problems of the 
old. The Soudan has not been evacuated. The settlement with 
Russia has not been signed, Lord Granville withholding his assent 
on the eve of the defeat of the ministry. Nothing has been done 
to relieve England of her isolation in European politics. Even 
Irish coercion is an open question, on which Tories as well as 
Whigs are divided. And the vote against increased duties on dis- 
tilled and malt spirits gives the Tories the additional difficulty of 
providing a much increased revenue without touching any sensi- 
tive point by heavier taxes. AIl these problems the new ministry 
must face, without a working majority in the House of Commons, 
and with the certainty of a general election in November. 





AT this writing, the make-up of the new ministry is not fully 


known. It is certain that Lord Salisbury will be Premier, and 
Lord Randolph Churchill will take office, probably as Secretary 
for India, and that Sir Stafferd Northcote is to go into the House 
of Lords, leaving Sir Michael Hicks-Beach to lead in the House 
of Commons. It is reported that Lord Randolph Churchill effected 
a compromise on the coercion question. The law is to be re-en- 
acted, but not enforced unless in some great emergency! He 
must bea very sanguine person if he thinks that this will conciliate 
Mr. Parnell and his following. What these gentlemen ask is not 


nothing in this substance which is necessarily deleterious to health. | to be let stay out of jail in all other than great emergencies, but for 


If it be adulterated with foul or objectionable matters, the State 


liberty secured by law, such as is granted to the residents of Great 
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Britain. They will fight with all their energies against any at- 
tempt to reénact the coercion law, and they will have the support 
of too many Radicals to permit of Mr. Gladstone’s closure rule be- 
ing of the least use to stop them. 





Sir JOHN MACDONALD, the Canadian premier, is quite com- 
forted by the character of his diplomatic correspondence with Mr. 
Bayard. He thinks a just settlement of the fisheries question, 
coupled with a renewal of reciprocity, is indicated by the tenor of 
their correspondence. It will not do for Sir John to be too confi- 
dent. It is one thing to get an agreement accepted by the State 
Department, and quite another to have it accepted by Congress. 
We advise him to make inquiry of Mr. Bayard as to what became 
of the reciprocity treaty which Hon. George Brown negotiated, 
and what are the chances that a new one may not meet the same 
fate. 

If he is working for both reciprocity and a settlement of the 
fisheries dispute, by all means let him keep the two things sep- 
arate. Mr. Bayard will be for coupling them in the same treaty. 
The probable effect of that will be the rejection of both. The busi- 
ness of getting a reciprocity treaty through the last Congress was 
found altcgether too difficult. It will not be easier in the next, 
with the Democratic majority reduced in the House, and the Pro- 
tectionist majority strengthened in both Houses. 





THE valiant republic of Hayti, on learning that a single man- 
of-war was taking our minister to its shores, at once released 
from confinement the American citizen—Mr. Van Bokkelen— 
whom our State Department for a good while back has been try- 
ing to get out of confinement. We rather regret the release. We 
are not anxious for a war of any kind on this continent, but a 
collision with the Republic of Hayti might be a great thing to the 
people of that country. This American republic is nothing more 
than a slice of Gold Coast savagery transferred to a West Indian 
island. From its former French masters it got no more than a 
most superficial varnish of civilization and Christianity. Voudoo- 
ism with all its attendant cruelties and horrors, is the really es- 
tablished religion of the country. The people are sinking steadily 
to lower and lower degrees of savagery. We have great confidence 
in the future of the negro in contact with the white race, and none 
at all in his working out a civilized future in separation from that 
race, and this, unhappily, is what Toussaint Ouverture and in- 
dependence achieved for Hayti. 


THE FUTURE OF THE 
A* esteemed correspondent, whose letter we publish elsewhere 
with some comment, suggests for our consideration what we 
are to do to secure the restoration of the unity within the Repub- 
lican party. We are not aware of anything in the article on which 
he comments to call for this suggestion. And if he is a reader of 
our paper, he must know that this is a matter to which we have 
been giving attention. We are anxious for reconciliation with all 
the genuinely Republican elements in the bolt of last summer. 
We welcomed the nomination of Judge Cooley in Michigan, al- 
though he did not support Mr. Blaine; and we regretted his defeat 
as possibly indicating that a large body of Republicans are not yet 
ready to forgive the defeat of Mr. Blaine. And what we said of 
Mr. Cooley, we say of genuine Republicans who bolted the regu- 
lar nomination in other States. We want to see no needless irrita- 
tion practised towards these gentlemen. The Republican party 
can by no means afford it. 

But for just the same reason we cannot become, through our 
silence, accomplices in any proceedings on their part which may 
cloak from the public the shortcomings of the Democratic admin- 
istration they have helped to saddle the country with. We have 
not in the least changed our minds as to the character of that pro- 
ceeding, and we do not mean that Mr. Cleveland’s administration 
shall be clothed in the semblance of virtues to which it actually 
makes no claim. The deformity of Democratic ideas and princi- 
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ples, policies and actions, is what is going to bring this country 
back to its Republican position, and we shall spare no criticism of 
those who seek to blind the judgment of the nation on that head. 

That the Washington expedition of the Philadelphia “ Inde- 
pendents ” had this tendency is too palpable to escape even their 
own friends in other localities. The Advertiser of Boston, for in- 
stance, makes just the same objection that we did to the act of 
enumerating three or four office-holders as “ not offensive parti- 
sans”—that it is unjust to others who are not named. Any one 
who knows the temper of the Democratic office-hunters knows 
that this is not a trifling matter at this juncture of affairs. This 
proceeding will be alleged as giving good reason for removing 
from office men who are as faithful public servants as either Gen. 
Hartranft or Gen. Huidekoper. 

As we said above, we discriminate sharply between two classes 
of Republican bolters. Of one set, we hope we are set free perma- 
nently. The men who made Mr. Blaine’s nomination a stalking- 
horse to cover their own dislike for the principles of the party, 
and especially those who went out because their devotion to Free 
Trade weighed with them more than their attachment to such 
points in Republican doctrine as they did receive, are welcome 
to make their home where they now find themselves. What pro- 
portion of the Pennsylvania bolt was of this nature we have no 
present means of knowing. But as we remarked during the cam- 
paign, the name of Mr. Henry C. Lea is the only one on their list 
that stands for a known Protectionist. In the circular they sent 
out to voters last November, they spoke of both Protectionists and 
Free Traders being united in their movement. If they had any 
other name to base this claim upon, it was not known, to several 
well-informed citizens, who received that circular and did not act 
upon its advice. 

As for the other and better class of bolters we hope that the 
record of the Republican party for the next four years, as con- 
trasted with that of their rivals, and the character of the next 
nomination made by our party for the presidency, will suffice to 
convinee them that whatever its faults, it is the party to which 
sensible men must usually look for good government. Weare not 
in any haste to have them reach this conclusion before the facts 
warrant it. But we do insist that they shall not go into the busi- 
ness of throwing dust into the public’s eyes by further tricks like 
the Pearson business, 

Our correspondent evidently supposes that he and his friends 
have strengthened the hands of the reforming element in the Re- 
publican party by their bolt. Looking at the matter from within, 
we must prononnce this a very doubtful proposition. In Pennsyl- 
vania Mr. Blaine’s nomination represented the side of a freer and 
more independent party, and his defeat left open the door by 
which Mr. Cameron walked easily into another term as Senator. 
In New York, Mr. Curtis, who had in former times carried the flag 
of opposition to machine rule conspicuously if not wisely, has put 
himself so entirely outside the party that he can exert no influ- 
ence in its future conventions. Whatever may now be accom- 
plished for reform within the Republican organization must be the 
work of those who, whether they desired Mr. Blaine’s nomination 
or not, preferred his election to a restoration of Democratic 
control. 





BAYARD AND HAMILTON. 


R. BAYARD, in some extemporancous remarks at Missouri 
1 University last week, was moved, as he now tells us, to de- 
fend the memory of Alexander Hamilton, Senator Vest, of Mis- 
souri, the preceding speaker, having sharply drawn, in a eulogy of 
Thomas Jefferson, an antithesis unfavorable to the former. In the 
course of these remarks, the Secretary of State was reported as 
saying that his grandfather, James A. Bayard, who was the rep- 
resentative in Congress from Delaware in 1801, cast his vote for 
Jefferson for President,—preferring him to Aaron Burr. Mr. 
Bayard, in explanation of the report of his speech, says: 
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“T was glad to hear Jefferson praised, but I thought it ought 
never to be forgotten and ought never to go unacknowledged that 
Hamilton, when the occasion arose, was superior to party. He 
knew the character of the nominee of his party—of the man who, 
seven years after, was tried for treason—and, as the country did 
not know it, he did not hesitate to proclaim it. This is the point 
I was making—that there was a time when it became the duty of 
a patriotic man to sacrifice party for country—and I was illustra- 
ting it by the great example of Hamilton. Naturally I referred to 
James A. Bayard, for he stood nearer the counsels of Hamilton 
than any other Federalist. My crime is that he was my grand- 
father, and now I do not think I said that he cast his vote for 
Jefferson; but whatever I may have said in the unstudied address 
I delivered, I say now that my grandfather contributed more than 
any man, except Hamilton, to the defeat of Burr and the election 
of Jefferson, and that he voted in such a way as to secure that re- 
sult. I could not have said that his vote was positively cast for 
Jefferson, for that would have been an historical error.”’ 


It does sound a little odd to hear Thomas F. Bayard eulogizing 
Alexander Hamilton, and it is scarcely to be wondered at that the 
reporters of his remarks made mistakes in getting the eulogy into 
cold type. For if there is any one example whom Mr. Bayard is 
far from choosing, George Washington’s first Secretary of the 
Treasury would seem to be that one. And that Mr. Vest, growing 
fervid in his praises of Mr. Jefferson, should find his fervor first 
checked by the ex-Senator from Delaware, and then offset by a 
eulogium upon Jeflerson’s great rival, might well cause a cold wave 
of wonder. 

But there are some things requiring explanation, still. The 
explanatory interview with the Secretary muddles the subject still 
further,—though it may be, to be sure, another case of lame re- 
porting. Mr. Bayard is quoted as saying that Hamilton “knew 
the character of the nominee of his party,—of the man who, seven 
years after, was tried for treason.” This is grotesque, indeed. 
The person alluded to is Burr, but he was never the candidate of 
Hamilton, or of his party : decidedly not! What could have been 
in Mr. Bayard’s mind, if he has been correctly reported? That 
Hamilton did rise superior to merely narrow and selfish considera- 
tions when he recommended Federalist members of Congress to 
throw the election to Jefferson instead of Burr is quite true; but 
it was not an act such as Mr. Bayard describes, at all. He seems 
to have been getting his history lesson, though only so remote in 
time as the days of his grandfather, thoroughly confused. Hamil- 
ton, in giving the boost to Jefferson, did not sacrifice his own party, 
at all. The Federalists were already beaten. Their candidates, 
Adams and Pinckney, were out of the race, and not under con- 
sideration in the House, and the simple question was whether 
Jefferson or Burr, each of whom came with an equal number of 
electoral votes, should ride foremost and be the President. In the 
choice between these two, some of the Federalists conceived that 
they disliked Jefferson so much that they would prefer Burr, and 
amongst this number appeared to be Mr. Bayard of Delaware, who 
thirty-five times, in as many ballots, cast the vote of his State for 
“the man who seven years after was tried for treason.” In the 
end, he helped elect Jefferson, but it was to him an unpleasing 
choice, dictated by the pledges which the latter had given as to the 
line of action he should adopt in the Presidency. The Federalists 
could have stood by Burr, but Hamilton advised that even Jeffer- 
son was better than that, and upon this line Mr. Bayard acted. 

Passing by the oddity of the reported misconception which 
makes Burr the candidate of the Federalists, and eulogizes Hamil- 
ton as rising “above party ” in the advice which he gave, the effort 
of Mr. Bayard to reconcile his grandfather to the Jeffersonian 
standard would be amusing if it were not rather painful. The 
elder Bayard was not a Jeffersonian Democrat in theory, nor did 
he support in practice those particular plans and methods by 
which the turbulent democratic elements of that day emphasized 
their opposition toa stable national government. Mr. Jefferson 
and Mr. Bayard came within hailing distance in February, 1801, 
but it was only because the black flag of Aaron Burr waved so 
dangerously near. 
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APPRAISEMENTS IN NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA. 


ECRETARY MANNING has addressed a letter to Major Moore, 
Appraiser in the Philadelphia Custom-House, disapproving a 
report made by the latter concerning his appraisement of silks at 
this port. Substantially, the case, as disclosed by the ‘correspond- 
ence, and as it is well known to exist, is this: At the port of New 
York is made the bulk of the importations of dry goods, and there 
the custom has been to promote their inflow by low valuations. 
The result has been that the Philadelphia officials, in endeavoring 
to maintain the duties at the level of the law, have driven import- 
ers from this city to New York. Merchants here complained of 
the strictness with which the law was enforced, and pointed out 
that they must, in order to successfully compete with those who 
were availing themselves of New York’s laxness, secure the same 
advantage for themselves or be driven out of business. When the 
Appraiser at Philadelphia maintained the duties on Hamburg edg- 
ings and laces, the importers of these goods in this city transferred 
their trade to New York, and brought their goods in through the 
custom-house there. 

The consequence of this, and the consequence also of the 
singular lack of courage which Philadelphia has shown in refer- 
ence to the matter, has been that the Appraiser, in the valuation 
of silks, has for a long time followed the lead of New York. With 
the approval of the Treasury Department, he has sent at frequent 
intervals one of his subordinates to New York to ascertain the 
values fixed there, and has fixed the same rates for like goods com- 
ing into Philadelphia. As the imports of silks there are about 
thirty millions a year, and in this city perhaps half a million, it 
was obvious that to set higher valuations here would not effect 
any other result than to destroy what small share of trade re- 
mained at this port. 

Against the outrageous management of the New York Ap- 
praiser’s office there has been a very inadequate protest. Secre- 
tary Manning, however, has removed the former Appraiser, Mr. 
Ketchum—a most righteous and proper removal—and has ap- 
pointed anew man. The question is, What does he mean by this? 
If we could believe that now the laws are to be enforced at New 
York, and an honest effort made to maintain a just valuation of 
silks and other goods, we should be ready to tender Mr. Manning 
his just share of praise for doing what his Republican predeces- 
sors failed to do. But there is unfortunately no ground for such 
confidence. New York has shown no definite purpose of making 
importers there pay the rates they ought to pay; and the pressure 
there for low valuations and an immense inflow of foreign goods 
will not be any more resisted than in the past. What then, is the 
object of switching Philadelphia? If it means anything more 
than to lay the ground for a removal, and the provision of an of- 
fice for a partisan applicant, it will mean the further injury of such 
import trade as Philadelphia yet possesses. Such secretaries, prac- 
tical friends of Free Trade, as Mr. Folger and Mr. McCulloch, are 
not likely to be improved upon, desirable as that would be, by Mr. 
Manning. 





WEEKLY NOTES. 


: number of nude figures in the paintings of this year at the 

two great exhibitions in London, has caused a lively discus- 
sion in the newspapers. The Saturday Review and the Times both 
took up the cause of the artists, and the former sneered at “ good 
people who have very nasty ideas,” and referred to the Garden of 
Eden—quite as usual. By the way it is rather remarkable that 
people who have given up the Eden story as an account of man’s 
earliest history and an explanation of his fall, still cling to it as a 
lesson in esthetics. 

A very keen letter in the Pall Mall Gazette gets at the princi- 
ple involved. The writer proposes to supplement the two galler- 
ies of pictures with a third in which “the real thing” will be on 
exhibition. Instead of showing the pictures which have been 
painted from nude models of both sexes, he will exhibit the models 
themselves in variousartistic poses, and with no more drapery than 
the artists allow them. In favor of such an exhibition he brings 
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forward all the arguments alleged in behalf of the pictures. He 
also is an Edenite, and wants to know why good people cannot 
leave their ‘‘nasty ideas’ at home, when they come to contem- 
plate his show of the divinest and most beautiful things earth has 
for our vision, And he hopes for the time when British maidens 
and matrons will gaze without a blush on the absolutely unclothed 
forms of athletes and Aphrodites, exhibited not as now on canvas, 
but in actual life. 

Some years ago, when the same question was raised in Phila- 
delphia by the character of certain pictures in our Academy, Mr. 
Whitney had an admirable paper in the Penn Monthly, in which 
he contended that the nude must take the same place in art as in 
life. This is the doctrine of the letter to the Gazette, and it has 
the high sanction of Mr. Ruskin. 

* % * 


The Duckworth Club, of Cincinnati, a Democratic organiza- 
tion, seems to be entitled to some remark. A current item states 
that it has expelled two members who are Police Commissioners 
for permitting a Republican member of the board to appoint three 
Republicans to places on the force. The constitution of the club 
provides ‘that any member holding an elective office who shall 
appoint or recommend a Republican to an office shall be expelled 
without a hearing.” The Duckworth Club may be commended 
to the attention of our contemporary, The Nation. 


* % * 


Commencement season has developed two notable resigna- 
tions of college presidents. The first of these is President Cald- 
well, of Vassar, whose direction of that institution has been much 
criticised, and whose departure will be satisfactory at least to his 
critics; while the other is President White, of Cornell, who has 
served twenty years, and says he wishes to devote himself to 
literary labors, utilizing materials which he has heretofore been 
gathering. 

* * *% 


Dr. W. W. Keen, of Philadelphia, has reprinted in a pam- 
phlet his article in the Popular Science Monthly on ‘Our Recent 
Debts to Vivisection.” And we have also received in a neat 
pamphlet the address of Mr. Philip C. Garrett, President, de- 
livered at the opening of the Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion, at Washington, on June 4th. 





IRRIGATION IN INDIA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


Ss 
A extended irrigation works will be so great that we shall see 
the rivers taken in hand as they leave the mountains, and led in 
canals gently out from their valleys to the flat divides where they 
can be split up indefinitely and guided to the thirsty fields. Ina 
small, local way, this has been done already ; and the limit to set- 
tlement in many a valley has been found with thousands of acres 
lying unused, when the moderate quantity of water brought down 
by the smaller side streams in the dry season is all taken to fill the 
ditches and moisten the lands of the first settlers. More extensive 
works must be undertaken as our future and greater needs arrive ; 
and if this change comes as quickly as the many others that be- 
wilder those of us who learned our geography lessons twenty or 
thirty years ago, it is quite time that we should look about and 
consider the matter. The problem is an old one, but no simpler 
device has ever been found than the natural plan, so well taken 
advantage of in the dry countries of inner Asia. Merv, of which 
we hear much, presents as fine an example as can be found. This 
group of villages around a central fort is placed on a delta-oasis in 
a desert. Irrigation is essential for all cultivation, and the settle- 
ment was made on the Murgh-ab just where streams could be 
most easily taken from the main channel obliquely across the ad- 
joining country—just at that critical point in the river’s progress 
where the decrease of slope and diminution of volume have so 
greatly decreased the power of transportation, that the sediments 
accumulate and build up the channel and flood-plain slightly above 
the surrounding country, and thus form a faint slope away from 
the river on either side. The cross-section of a river vailey is 
always regarded as V-shaped, more or less widely opened; but 
here the cross-section is inverted from the normal profile and is 
delicately convex upwards; the water surface is higher than the 
adjoining region. Its course is here distinctly unstable, and its 





channel may easily be changed, in marked contrast to the deter- | 


minate line of flow in the headwater streams. 
Kiang of China is a stupendous example of ariver in this unsteady 
condition, and during the last thousand years, it has shifted its 
course over and over again, drowning out whole villages and 
flooding over broad fields in its new path to the sea. But the ex- 


tent of country that is thus naturally prepared for irrigation is 


our western plains become more fully occupied, the need of 


The great Yangtze- | 
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relatively small, and in a land like northern India, generally offer- 


ing sufficient support to tempt a large population, but occasionally 
abandoning a considerable share of its people to starvation, the 
natural attitude of a river on its delta must be imitated farther 
up stream by artificial means. 

The irrigation works of India are unrivaled in variety and 
extent and the greater ones are unsurpassed in their management. 
There is every style of well and tank irrigation, in which many 
primitive methods are still in use; there is the larger method of 
‘inundation canals” practised on the low flood-plains—the ‘‘ Kha- 
dir” lands—where the rivers follow tortuous courses and shift their 
channels more of less every rainy season, as is the case with the 
Mississippi; and there are the great high-level canals, which best 
deserve examination. Mr. H. J. McKinney, lately of the Indian 
Irrigation Department, and now employed on the harbors and 
rivers in New South Wales, where the dry interior, back of the 
Australian Alps, greatly needs artificial assistance, has written an 
entertaining account of these works, from which we gather some 
details. The Upper Ganges canal stands first in the world of its 
kind, in the difficulties met with and overcome in its construction, 
in the quantity of water that it carries, and in the area that it 
supplies. The head ofthe canal is by the side of the sacred city of 
Hurdwar, where the Ganges comes southward out from the foot- 
hills of the Himalaya; thence it is carried in a westerly direction 
along the foot of the hills to reach the low, flat divide that separ- 
ates its faintly marked basin from that of the next river, so that it 
may then flow conveniently for irrigation along the middle of the 
“doab,” as the wedge-shaped area between two confluent rivers 
(do-ab) is called. To reach this middle line, it had to pass a number 
of streams that become torrentsin the wet season, although they dis- 
appear in the dry monsoon; in two cases,‘the canal crossed over 
these transverse streams; but in two others, the torrents are car- 
ried over the canal! This Upper Ganges canal was designed to 
discharge 6,750 cubic feet of water a second ; this is more than four 
times the mean discharge of the Thames. In 1868-69, when the 
rains almost entirely failed in the North-West Provinces, the dis- 
charge was kept nearly up to this limit during the irrigation of the 
dry season crops. The length of the main canal is over six hun- 
dred miles, and the secondary branches measure over three thou- 
sand miles. When both the summer and winter rains failed, in 
the years above named, and the local government was almost 
panic-stricken with the fear that nothing could prevent enormous 
loss of life from famine, this canal irrigated over one million acres 
of land. So serious was the state of affairs deemed to be that an 
order was issued, giving authority to the canal officers to refuse 
water for the crops of indigo and sugar-cane and pay for the 
ensuing loss, rather than allow any irrigable grain crops to be lost. 
It was a work that any nation might well be proud of, and Mr. 
McKinney adds that, had the Ganges canal been in America, the 
world would have heard much more than it has about the man- 
agement then displayed. 

In all parts of the west, when crop or stock-raising is hazard- 
ous from the occasional failure of the rain, we shal! see irrigating 
works undertaken on a larger and larger scale. No trust can be 
placed in the hopes of those who think that cultivation will increase 
the rainfall till it gradually becomes sufficient for all needs. The 
general geography of the country and the regime of the winds, on 
both of which the rains chiefly depend, cannot be so easily affected. 
There may be an increase for a term of years, determined by an 
accidental increase in the naturally irregular rainfall; for in these 
countries of small precipitation, the variation from year to year is 
very commonly a large percentage of the total. But while the 
change may sometimes be towards that moderate sufficiency that 
is characterized by the older settlers as an “ abundant supply,” it 
may also be in the other direction, so as to reduce the scanty 
average so low that crops wither before ripening and half the herds 
have to be slaughtered—or driven over the cliffs into the sea, as 
has happened in California—to save the parched remnant of pas- 
ture for the rest. It is yet too soon to decide positively in favor 
of the encouraging results claimed in Kansas, where the belief is 
firm that the recorded slight increase of rain for a number of years 
past is an effect of the persistent breaking and cultivation of the 
soil. We may most sincerely hope that itis so, but at the same 
time we must fear that the counter change will come, with deplo- 
rable results. A trust in extensive irrigation is much safer. 


| Great volumes of water run to waste down rivers that are but 


| little sunk below the general level of the plains; they have already 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





to be sure cut their channels deeper than one might wish, and we 
are indeed a few thousand years late in taking possession of the 
lands they are draining; but they have not yet sunk nearly so 


| deep as they will, nor so deep as streams have in older countries, 


where the drainage system is more matured. The work must 
come; it will be to the rising generation what the Pacific railroads 
have been to us; and as much as we may have been surprised at 

he sudden development from the daring pony express of the over- 
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land trails to the luxury of “ through sleepers,” our children will 
not be less astonished to find so many rivers, which their school- 
masters said should run in valleys, flowing instead along the high- 
est ground that can be found for them. 

W. M. Davis. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


A DISHEARTENING PROBLEM: 

"WHE report of the English royal commission on the housing of 

the poor of the great cities does not contribute much to the 
cheerfulness of the English newspapers. The substance of the re- 
port is that the law has done all that the law can do to prevent 
overcrowding and other evils, it the law is not enforced and 
is not likely to be. Its enforcement is controlled by the bodies 
which are put in charge of the management of local affairs— 
parish vestries, boards of guardians and the like. These bodies 
are elected on the theory that those who pay the local taxes should 
have the right to control their expenditure. Only tax-payers can 
vote for a guardian of the poor or take part in a vestry meeting, 
although every head of a house can vote for members of Parlia- 
ment. 

As a result the persons chosen are representatives of the rate- 
paying class alone. Many of them are owners of the unwhole- 
some rookeries into which the poor are crowded. All of them 
are interested in keeping down the local expenditure to the lowest 
point. The law authorizes them to levy special rates to buy out 
and rebuild the rookeries. But it does not compel them to do so, 
and they never will. 

This is a significant warning to Americans in the matter of 
municipal government. About once in a decade a panic is created 
by the fact that our municipal expenditures are excessive. We 
do not intend to question this, but only the remedy suggested. It 
is to throw the election of one or both branches of our municipal 
legislatures into the hands of the tax-payers as such, and to ex- 
clude from a vote those who pay no taxes. This was seriously 
proposed some years ago in New York, by a body of reformers 
led by Mr. Simon Sterne. 

The experience of London and other English cities shows that 
the remedy may be productive of still more serious evils than 
that it is meant to cure. Municipal extravagance is a very serious 
evil. But the reduction of municipal outlay beyond the point 
necessary to secure a thorough care of all municipal interests is a 
greater evil. Jobs and bosses are bad; but the bumbledom of the 
London vestries would be far worse. 

The remedy for the English evil must be much more far 
reaching than any that Mr. Cross furnished by the law to em- 
power the local governments to buy out and rebuild rookeries. 
The English must ascertain what has caused the excessive drift 
of the people into the great cities, and bring the opposite motives 
to bear. England has 7,500,000 acres of idle land, and millions 
of idle men crowded into her cities, while she imports from 
abroad the food for perhaps 20,000,000. Here is a practical 
problem for the common sense of England to solve. 











THE PAINTER-ETCHERS IN LONDON. 
LonpDoN, May 22, 1885. 
HE private view of the Fourth Annual Exhibition of the Paint- 
er-Etchers’ Society was held to-day in the Dudley Gallery, 

Egyptian Hall, Piecadilly. Last year’s exhibition was given in 
Liverpool, and therefore attracted comparatively little attention, 
for London being the headquarters of the English art-world, art 
critics and amateurs do not concern themselves with what goes on 
in the provinces. However, seriously speaking, it is an advantage 
to hold it in the capital, for though much good in one way may 
done by giving art exhibitions in provincial towns, the number of 
people who attend them is necessarily smaller than in London, 
and they there become purely local affairs. It is, therefore, for- 
tunate perhaps that Mr. Haden and his council decided this year 
to make the change and exhibit in London again. 

The exhibition is fairly interesting. Over three hundred 
prints are hung, and such English etchers as Mr. Haden and Mr. 
Strang, and such American etchers as Mr. Duveneck and Mr. Pen- 
nell are represented. Of course we miss Mr. Whistler, who, how- 
ever, as he is not a member of the society, never takes part in its 
exhibitions. And, compared with the number who contributed to 
last year’s show, very few Americans have sent in prints. In 
walking through the gallery we notice at once that the pure line 
etchings are decidedly in the minority, most of the prints being 
worked up to relative values of tones. There is indeed just now 
a general inclination among etchers to pay less attention to line, 
and to produce something very like a steel-engraving, though not 


half so good, or else to follow Mr. Haden’s example and advice, 
and to give up etching for mezzotint. 


Every year it seems as if 
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| line etchings were becoming fewer and fewer. Despite Mr. Ham- 


erton’s efforts and an attempt at enthusiasm on the part of the 
responsive public, the fact that etching is really an art for artists 
makes itself more and more clearly manifest. 

Mr.-Haden has lately said so much about mezzotint that his 
“Breaking Up of the Agamemnon” which occupies the principal 
place in the gallery attracts us immediately. It is merely the re- 
production in mezzotint of his etching, so well known in America, 
the only difference—in addition of course to that in the effects of 
the two methods—being that in the old plate we saw the ship at 
sunset, in the new one we see it by moonlight. The picture shows 
the careful study Mr, Haden has given to the treatment of mezzo- 
tint, and is full of feeling. But there will doubtless be many who 
will regret the covering up of the lines which were so beautiful in 
the etching, and will wish that Mr. Haden had chosen another, or 
an entirely new subject. There are several other mezzotints, none 
of which however are very remarkable. A plate by Mr. Strang is 
not without merit. Itis one of aseries of illustrations to ‘ The Brow- 
nie of Blednoch.” The Brownie, an emaciated old man with a 
long beard, and clotheless save for a sort of skirt tied about his 
waist, stands by the waterside at night. A full moon shines on 
the water, but the shore is in shadow, the figure but dimly seen. 
There is some softness and depth in the dark masses, but the lights 
are not so cleverly managed, the moon looking more like a big 
wafer in the middle of the sky. Another mezzotint which may be 
mentioned in passing is Mr. Frank Short’s ‘‘ The Tide Ebbs—Put- 
ney Bridge” in which the river and the bridge are seen in the late 
evening dusk, a gas-light flaming out here and there from the 
shore and through the mist. 

The line-etchings, however, are unquestionably more inter- 
esting, and of these the best are exhibited by Mr. Pennell and Mr. 
Duveneck. The latter has seven or eight plates which have never 
been seen before. They are all Venetian subjects, and are the 
largest and most important he has ever etched. They are full of 
the life and feeling of Venice, and could only have been made by a 
man who had really lived there and cared for the place and the 
people. The most striking are “The Grand Canal” and “The 
Rialto.” Often as this bridge has been drawn it receives new in- 
terest from Mr. Duveneck’s treatment. It rises, a great arched 
mass before you, while the canal below is full of life and move- 
ment. The character and feeling for line in this artist’s work 
is more strongly marked in the present exhibition because of its 
contrast with the labored, elaborated plates of Mr. David Law, 
Both have given us the Bridge of Sighs, but while the latter has 
worked up his until it would probably be mistaken for a steel 
engraving, the former has produced a far finer effect with as few 
lines as possible. One shows great mechanical skill, the other 
much true artistic feeling. Mr. Pennell has a number of plates, 
many of which have already been seen in Philadelphia. There 
are several new ones, however, and these like Mr. Duveneck’s treat 
Venetian subjects. There are views of the Grand Canal looking 
up and down from the Academy, one showing the long row of 
graceful palaces rising from the water as they follow the curve the 
canal takes just below, the other having the Church of the Salute 
at the head of the canal in the distance. They are, like all Mr. 
Pennell’s etchings, cleverly handled, and full of strength and in- 
dividuality, manifesting the true etcher’s feeling for line. The 
Venices at this exhibition are in proportion as numerous as the 
babies in the Royal Academy. Besides those already mentioned 
there are several by Mr. Farrer, whose plates however, are rather 
commonplace and not at all an improvement on those of his 
brother in New York. 

The finest figure etchings are by Miss Armstrong who, we be- 
lieve isa Canadian. Her “ H. de Lepasteur, Esq.” and “ The Old 
Window ” are particularly noteworthy. Better prints of the same 
plates are exhibited in the Salon, where they have been very high] 
praised. They are very simple and delightful, and have muc 
good drawing in the figures. Miss vo oregaien, beaegers such a good 
sense of the value of lines in etching that we hope she will not be 
influenced by the present opposite fashion. Mr. Strang also has a 
number of figures, principally illustrations for Burns and “ The 
Brownie of Blednoch.” In them he manifests his usual wonder- 
ful command of technique. His power of imitation is so great 
that several of his etchings when first looked at seem almost like 
Rembrandt’s. But there are others quite as much like Vandyke’s, 
so that one wonders if Mr. Strang is merely a clever technician 
and nothing more, as were, for instance, those young Americans 
who imitated with such cleverness Fortuny’s and Rico’s work. 
One of Miss Armstrong’s simple maidens standing quietly by her 
cottage window, is worth all Mr. Strang’s Brownies and Tam 
o’ Shanters. 

Mr. Haig is represented by three plates, ‘‘ At Libeck, Waiting 
for the Ferry,” “ At the Fountain of St. George” and the “‘ Cathe- 
dral of Upsala, Sweden.” There could be no better example than 
these plates of the present tendency to overwork inetching. Line 
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is utterly sacrificed, and the general effect produced is precisely It has remained for the nineteenth century to clearly discern 
that of an engraving. The worst of it is that men less expert | and philosophically exhibit the worthlessness of life. We have 
than Mr. Haig adopt his methods with much less success. “ Dean | reached the reflective period of mature thought in which it is pos- 
Stanley’s Grave, Westminster Abbey” by Mr. C. W. Sherborn — sible to escape the illusion of the moment, and look at the world 
shows to what bad art this overwork can lead. In it the details | as it really is. Even now -—_ the highest and best minds of the 
are elaborated to a painful degree, but with all this labor the archi- | race are capable of viewing all things in their true light (which is 
tecture is so poorly rendered as to be ruined in the reproduc- | not white, but blue light), and have attained the privilege of being, 
tion. Other prints which deserve some little study are Mr. Colin | as they should, completely and satisfactorily miserable. The mass 
Hunter’s “ The Herring-Market at Sea,” a mass of boats witha | of mankind are still in the world of illusion—the maya of Pessim- 
few sea gulls flying about them, “Gilbert Street, W. C.” by Mr. | ism—and still refuse to look upon health and bodily comfort, wife 
Richard Toovey, and two or three other London hits by the same | and child, and social enjoyment, poetry, philosophy and philan- 
artist, all of which are simple and direct. There arealso the Lon- | thropy, as apples of Sodom, still refuse to acknowledge that they 
don streets and scenes by Mr. Herbert Marshall of which somuch | only think themselves happy, while in fact they are profoundly 
has been said in praise, and which are probably on that account a | miserable. But there is a good time coming when we will all turn 
great disappointment. Whatever effect is gained in themisdueto | from these things with disgust, and, every illusion being stripped 
the printer and not to Mr, Marshall. away, we will be sweetly mournful together without a dissenting 

A very interesting feature of the Exhibition are the copper | voice; and then will come as the top and crown of things, at least 
plates sent by Mr. Hamerton to show different methods in which | according to the high-priest of Pessimism, Schopenhauer, the 
a drawing can be sketched on the plate in preparation for the needle, | great quietus, the refusal of the will to live, which will end con- 
so that the etcher can dispense with the usual smoking process, | Scious existence. 

The “Towers of Autun,” which is quite ready for the needle, The views of Leopardi and Schopenhauer are interestingly 
shows encaustic tracing. The tracing is made with carbon paper | portrayed, and an entertaining account given of von Hartmann. 
and enclosed between two coats of etching ground and fixed by | The really philosophical part of Schopenhauer’s work is passed 
their fusion. The “River Scene with Leaning Tree” is also | Over, and in its place are given biographical details and a selection 
ready for etching. A rough sketch is made with the brush in | from his pessimistic utterances and reasonings, interesting from a 
transfer ink upon the bare copper, and afterwards covered with | literary rather than a scientific or philosophic point of view. All 
etching ground and fixed encaustically by fusion. The ‘Towers | his doctrines the author does not endorse, but shows a strong sym- 
of Autun” (in reverse) and “ At Avallon” are plates which have | pathy with his fundamental position that the so-called pleasures 
been already worked upon and bitten, and which are prepared for | of life are pleasures only in appearance, and that man is at bottom 
subsequent work. In the first the lines already bitten inare filled | wretched. This is not expressed in all parts of the book with 
with black wax and the plate grounded. The lines are visible | equal clearness, but his general attitude is pretty well indicated in 
through the ground and well protected. In the second, the bitten the concluding paragraph of the volume: “ The question, then, as 
late is stained with Dutch mordaunt, the lines filled with gold | to whether life is valuable, valueless, or an affliction can, with re- 
ronze powder in wax, and the plate covered with etching ground. gard to the individual, be answered only after a consideration of 
The lines are thus visible in negative, and, as in the former case, | the different circumstances attendant on each particular case; but, 
protected. These plates will no doubt be of good service to etch- | broadly speaking, and disregarding its necessary exceptions, life 
ers, and call for careful study. They are additional proofs of Mr. | may be said to be always valuable to the obtuse, often valueless to 
Hamerton’s practical interest in the art. the sensitive; while to him who commiserates with all mankind, 
ee | and sympathizes with everything that is, life never appears other- 

wise than as an immense and terrible affliction.” 

This attitude, however, does not seem to have conduced to a 
melancholy frame of mind on the part of the writer, as the book 
is witty and entertaining, written with a view to literary eflect, 
and discusses the diseases of humanity in much the tone in which 
a man of the world would speak of the gouty toe of a distant rel- 
ative with whom he is not on particularly good terms; and, we 
Sea-like, our hearts will never rest— may add, with much the same degree of superficiality. 

Now, sunny joy—now, dark despair— _ _ The position taken at the outset, that the nineteenth century 
Here sweeps a yawning gulf; and there, is, in any true sense of the word, more profoundly pessimistic than 
An angry overwhelming estes | the centuries preceding, cannot be mnaintained in the light of even 
4 ; a superficial knowledge of past history. That our century has 
Faint not—launch on thy little bark: produced the most consistent and fully developed pessimistic sys- 
‘ tems may be true, but all thought in the present day is compelled 
to present itself in some degree of scientific precision and consist- 
ent form, or remain unnoticed; and if we are to look upon prac- 


VICISSITUDE. 
SAW the morning sun arise ; 
My spirit mounted with the lark; 
Gray clouds, at evening, hid the skies: 
My shadowed soul was in the dark! 


The cloud shall pass when darkness flies ; 
Let joy serene thy spirit mark ; 


The Sun forevermore shall rise ! E | tice as a test of sincere conviction, Diogenes, devouring his neat’s 
‘ , P. B. Peanopy. | foot raw, or the Roman of the decadence committing suicide be- 
Faribault, Minn, i a a a | cause he found life tiresome, may be looked upon as truer pessim- 
Ivrpwe | ists than any one of the three worthies cited as representatives of 

REVIEWS. ; 


the nineteenth century. And many of us would object, on the 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF DISENCHANTMENT. By Edgar Evertson | ground of prejudice, to Leopardi, Schopenhauer or von Hartmann 
Saltus. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1885. | serving as jurors to give a verdict on the worth of human life. 
HE philosophy of disenchantment is, of course, pessimism, Leopardi was physically deformed, sensitive to excess, miserabie 
and the present volume, though it contains many references | in health, disappointed in love because he wanted the good sense 
to pessimistic utterances on the part of other writers, bothancient | to speak out, and unhappy in his family connections. Schopen- 
and modern, is chiefly occupied with the teachings of Leopardi, | hauer’s grandmother went insane at the death of her husband, his 
Schopenhauer, and von Hartmann. Pessimism the author regards | two uncles lived on the verge of insanity all their lives, and his 
as distinctively a modern doctrine ; not that there were not disap- | father after a life of the strangest eccentricities drowned himself 
pointed men and women in the ancient world, and even from the | in a canal. Schopenhauer himself, profoundly selfish, with over- 
earliest times occasional utterances on the part of poets and phil- | whelming vanity, without any of those human ties which help a 
osophers showing a conviction that mortal life is essentially | man to lose sight of himself occasionally, possessed to an eminent 
wretched ; not that in the indifference to the approach of death, | degree that unsocial nature which Dr. Maudsley would character- 
whether in battle or from disease, in the frequency of suicides, in | ize as the insane temperament—a sort of half-way house to in- 
the ennui and lassitude, which obtained so universally during the | sanity. The misfortune which saddened von Hartmann’s life is 
eriod, say, of the Roman decadence, we may not see clearly the | too well known to need mention. G. S. F. 
implicit conviction of the uselessness of living: but all these are | ————$$_—__—— 
the cries of the child who finds in his checkered existence pleasure 
and pain, and after a little experience of disappointment comes to 
expect pain rather than pleasure, but who has never yet used his 
reason in summing up the total of his experience, balanced plea- ) 
sure with pain, and joy with sorrow, and dispassionately conclu- | York: Macmillan & Co.), by Mr. F. T. Palgrave, the editor of the 
ded that whatever the condition of man, whatever his enjoyment | well known “Golden Treasury,” and other volumes. He presents 
of the present and his hope for the future, yet pleasure is the un- | one hundred and twelve pieces in whole or in part, from “A 
real, the accidental, pain the necessary, the constant, and man is | Dream of Fair Women,” to “In Memoriam.” Here are many 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 
A very good collection, in cheap but attractive form, is made 
of Lord Tennyson’s “‘ Lyrical Poems,” (London and New 


necessarily and unalterably miserable. familiar and dear friends,—‘ Locksley Hall,’ “‘ The May Queen,” 
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“The Lotos Eaters,” “The Lady of Shalott,” “ The Charge of the 
Light Brigade,” “The Defence of Lucknow,” and many more. 
Mr. Palgrave adds an index of first lines, and several pages of ser- 
viceable explanatory notes. 

Part III. of the Earl of Lytton’s fearfully and wonderfully 
made poem, “Glenaveril,” is not quite so long as the preceding 
parts. There are but 93 pages in it, whilst Parts I. and II. aver- 
aged 120 pages. But, if possible, Part III. is the least poetical of 
the three. The reader may be assured that the following stanza 
gives a fair and reasonable idea of “The Metamorphoses: ”’ 

“Twas but a moment, and for all but two 
Less than a moment. No one else perceived 

Anything more than a young lady who 
Having upset a teacup, shocked and grieved 

At the disaster, had sprung up to view ‘ 
What injury her dress might have received 

From her own awkwardness: a natural act 
Originating in a clums:’ fact.” 

The book is full of such puerilities: it is, indeed, one of the 
curiosities of literature. 

A very welcome addition to Messrs. D, Appleton & Co.’s “ Parch- 
ment Library” is Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole’s ‘Selections From the 
Prose Writings of Jonathan Swift.” The text has been care- 
fully expurgated of objectionable words and passages, and readers. 
who enjoy this satirist, yet are uneasy at seeing his books in use in 
their common form, can —_ this edition with a good conscience. 
They will find, too, that the flavor is in no manner dependent 
upon looseness. Swift is all here, minus the filth. 


ART. 
THE PRIZES AT THE ACADEMY. 


| ed response to a request for more detailed information than was 

given last week, it may be said that the prizes offered by the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts for competition at the 
fifty-sixth annual exhibition, are, the Temple prizes, the Mary 
Smith prize, and the Charles Toppan prizes. 

TheTemple fund is an endowment by Mr. Joseph E. Temple, 
of Philadelphia, which now yields each year $1800 for the pur- 
chase of works of art and the issue of medals to artists. Its ap- 
plication is limited to works by American artists in the Annual Ex- 
hibition. All American artists exhibiting are eligible ; but no work 
will be purchased or medaled if none be submitted of sufficient 
merit in the opinion of the Board of Directors of the Academy. 
Two medals (one in gold and one in silver) may be awarded each 
year, and about $1700 will be available for the purchase of works 
of art. 

The Mary Smith prize was founded by Mr. Russell Smith in 
1878 as a memorial, and will be awarded for the seventh time at 
the coming exhibition. It gives $100 in money “ to the painter of 
the best painting, not excluding portraits, in oil or water colors, 
exhibited at the Academy, painted by a resident Philadelphian 
lady artist, for qualities ranking as follows: 1st. Originality of sub- 
ject; 2d. Beauty of design or drawing; 3d. Color and effect ; and 
lastly, execution ;’’ to be awarded by the Exhibition Committee ; 
the Academy to have no claim upon the painting, and the same 
lady not to receive the award more than twice in succession, and 
not more than five times in all. 

The Charles Toppan prizes were established in 1881 by Mrs. 
Charles Toppan, Miss Harriette R. Toppan and Mr. Robert N. 
Toppan, conditioned as follows: ‘“ At each Annual Exhibition of 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, two prizes, one of 
two hundred dollars, and one of one hundred dollars, shall be 
awarded by the Committee on Instruction, or such other commit- 
tee as may be appointed by the board, for the two best pictures by 
students of the Academy, who have worked regularly in its schools 
for at least two years, one of them being the school year preceding 
the Exhibition ; provided, however, that there shall be no obliga- 
tion to award a prize to any work which is not, in the opinion of 
the committee, of sufficient merit.” 

The Toppan prizes, it will be noted, are intended especially for 
the encouragement of Academy students, and it is for this reason 
that artists who have graduated from the schools more than a year 
previous to the competition are excluded from entering it. 


NOTES. 

\ V HEN a great man dies, his admirers are prone to undertake 

the immediate erection of a monument to hismemory. Un- 
der the impulse of strong emotion incident to such an occasion an 
association is organized, subscriptions are opened and sometimes 
considerable amounts of money are raised. Then the enthusiasm 
wears away, the association pines to a skeleton, the funds are 
invested or otherwise disposed of, and, in many cases, nothing 
further is heard of the matter. In every community there are 
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abortive monumental undertakings of this description, the oldest 
inhabitants alone having any knowledge of them. A movement 
was inaugurated in South Carolina on the death of John C. 
Calhoun to honor his memory with a portrait statue to be erected 
in Charleston. A large sum of money was promptly collected, 
amounting it is said to about $80,000. Nothing practical has ever 
been done from that time to this, and the original subscribers have 
for the most part died and been forgotten. Fortunately, however, 
the funds have been honestly taken care of, and preserved even 
through the chances of war, instead of being frittered away or 
quietly ap Be pire to private uses as only too often happens, 
and recently the Calhoun Monument Association has been revived, 
and it is now proposed to carry out the original design. Mr. A. 
E. Harnisch, now in Rome, has been commissioned to execute the 
statue, which is to be in marble and of colossal proportions. With 
the base the monument will be sixty feet in height, and it will be 
placed in Marion Square in the city of Charleston. 

And now comes Annapolis, Md., with a suggestion for a pub- 
lic subscription to build a monument at that place in memory of 
Reverdy Johnson. The suggestion so far seems to be, in effect, 
that the money be raised elsewhere and that Annapolis shall do 
its part by finding a site for the monument, there being plenty of 
sites to spare, adjacent, as it were, to that somewhat fossiliferous 
little town. 


The Happersburger bronze statue of President Garfield has 
been successfully cast at the Lenz foundry in Nuremberg, and is, at 
present writing, probably on its way to San Francisco where it is 
to be unveiled, it is hoped, on the 4th of July. It isa pity the 
casting was not done in this country. We have facilities here in 
Philadelphia for the artistic execution of the most difficult or the 
heaviest work in bronze founding, and there are several other 
places in the country where the casting could have been done ina 
satisfactory manner. 

The Magazine of Art for July, in making mention of the 
Lauer statue recently erected in Reading, says it is ‘‘ by an un- 
named artist.” This is an inexcusable lapse on the part of this 
usually careful authority. The name of Mr. George Frank Ste- 
phens the sculptor, has been constantly associated in print with 
the work ever since its inception. The press accounts of the cere- 
mony at Reading when the statue was unveiled were neglectful of 
the artist as such accounts usually are, but Mr. Stephens was given 
credit for his work by all the leading papers of Philadelphia when 
it was on view at Messrs. Bureau Bros.’ foundry ; and during the 
past year similar notices have appeared in this column at three 
different times. 

The Turner statue of Commodore Perry will probably be un- 
veiled in Newport, R. I., some time in September next. <A family 
reunion of the hero’s descendants will be held on the occasion. Mrs. 
La Farge, wife of John La Farge the artist, Mrs. August Belmont, 
Mrs. George Tiffany, and the children of the late Rev. Dr. Vinton 
of New York are among the number expected to be present. 

At the recent celebration of the 250th anniversary of the settle- 
ment of Newbury, Mass., an attractive feature was a portrait col- 
lection consisting of 75 portraits of men and women who have 
been famous in the history of old Newbury. In the collections 
were portraits of the Rev. John Adams, who founded Methodism 
in Newbury; John Quincy Adams, who studied law there with 
Chief-Justice Parsons and made a welcome address to President 
Washington in 1789; Judge Nathaniel Byfield, for whom the vil- 
lage of Byfield was named; Caleb Cushing, ‘“‘ Lord” Timothy 
Dexter of eccentric fame; Gov. William Dummer, founder of 
Dummer Academy ; Nicholas Pike, author of arithmetics, the first 
of the kind published in the United States ; William Wheelwright, 
who established lines of steamships from South American to 
American ports, and Leonard Withington, the great divine. 

American buyers of foreign pictures will be interested to learn 
that good works, well painted, creditable productions, can still be 
purchased in Paris with Jean Francois Millet’s name on them, at 
comparatively moderate figures. In order to enjoy the satisfaction 
of possessing a Millet at moderate cost, it is only necessary to have 
some little faith in the dealer, and to bring the work home quickly 
without making too curious inquiries about it or exhibiting it too 
freely in Paris. A “ wealthy American” recently bought a careful 
and vigorous study of a drove of pigs from a reputable dealer, 
with the coveted signature of “J, F. Millet” in the corner, paying 
only 6500 franes for his prize. He was delighted with his go 
fortune, but had the indiscretion to show his treasure to the artist 
Chaplin, who immediately recognized it as one of his own earl 
works. “That is my picture,” the painter exclaimed, “ the first 
ever sent to the Salon. It was exhibited in 1848. I sold it to 
Madame Halévy for 90 francs, frame and all, and after that I lost 
sight of it.” On examinin the canvas Mr. Chaplin found where 


oH name had been carefully removed and Millet’s painted in its 
place. 
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A Boston newspaper correspondent says: “One of the most 
unique figures in the American art world is George Loring Brown, 
the painter of Italian landscapes. Brown is the oldest of living 
American artists. He is over 71 years of age, and he has been 
painting for half a century. Gothamites need not be very far ad- 
vanced in life to remember his painting of ‘The Bay and City of 
New York,” which a committee of prominent gentlemen, headed 
by Mr. Beecher, presented to the Prince of Wales when that merry 


heir-apparent was in this country, or to recall the famous theft of | . ag ‘ : 
PP ys | as is well shown not only by the celebrated Fingal’s Cave, Giant’s 


the thousand-dollar diamond pin which the Prince sent from Lon- 

don to the artist... Mr. Brown’s admirer does not speak by the 

book respecting the oldest living American artist. William Paige, 
formerly president of the National Academy, is the oldest native 
born painter now living, having passed his 74th birthday. 

The Hanging Committee for next year’s Academy in New 
York are Messrs. Winslow Homer, A. C. Howland, R. W. Hub- 
bard, D. Huntington, and George Inness. The academicians serve 
on the hanging committee in alphabetical succession, an arrange- 
ment whic distributes the onerous work equitably, but which 
occasionally results in bringing together a somewhat oddly assorted 
jury. 

The Berlin painters, Bracht, Koch, and Réchling, who execu- 
ted the huge panorama of the battle of Sedan, have received a 
commission from the city of Chicago to paint the battle of Chat- 
tanooga on the same big scale. The artists are to spend two 
months in Tennessee studying the theatre of the conflict, and then 
return to Berlin, where the picture is to be painted. 

SCIENCE. 

Town GEOLOGY: THE LESSON OF THE PHILADELPHIA Rocks. 
Studies of Nature Along the Highways and Among the By- 
ways of a Metropolitan Town. By Angelo Heilprin. Pp. 142. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Philadelphia: Published by 
the Author. 1885. 





HIS neat little work,—neat alike in its exterior and its con- | 


tents,—is the fruit of the author’s field lectures upon the 
geology of the neighborhood of Philadelphia, and supplies a long- 
felt want by bringing together, in a readable and yet thoroughly 
reliable form, information which hitherto has been buried in seat- 


tered articles in the proceedings of various scientific societies, or | 


has had to be sought in ponderous tomes devoted to paleontology 
or seven. The reader is taken to various points of interest, 
and there, as he gazes upon the book of nature whose variously 
folded leaves lie open before him, the information necessary to 
enable him to understand what he seesis imparted. Maps, graphic 
sketches and diagrams, and drawings of the most commonly found 
fossils, principally shells, are given, so that the student who has 
not received the benefit of Prof. Heilprin’s instruction in the field 
can by the aid of this work readily go over the ground and acquire 
the same practical knowledge. 


The first two chapters are introductory. The first introduces | 


the student to the great facts of water erosion; of the folding 
produced in the earth’s crust by the contraction consequent on 
cooling, and of the changes of level in the earth’s surface, as evi- 
denced by the presence of shells and other marine organisms at 
spots which are well removed from the sea and high above its level 

e describes the nature of geological investigation, and shows 
what the geologist is called upon to observe in the field and by the 


sea. The second chapter is the oft-told story of the succession of | 


life upon this planet. The author disposes of the disputed ‘ Lara- 
mie” beds of the far west by considering them as intermediate be- 
tween the cretaceous below them and the eocene or oldest tertiary 
above them. There is no doubt that this is the correct view. 

The third chapter deals with the rocks of the Schuylkill and 
Wissahickon, the Philadelphia gneisses and mica-schists, of which 
the entirely unfossiliferous character has hitherto baffled the at- 
tempts of geologists to fix the age with certainty, so that opinions 
vary between Archean, Silurian, and Devonian. The constituents 
(feldspar, quartz, mica) and the accessory minerals (hornblende, 
garnet, etc.), of these rocks are described; the belt of serpentine, 
with the steatite and chlorite which accompany it, is interviewed ; 
and reference made to the exposures at McKinney’s quarry and 


oldest patch of land” the Laurentian; while the fifth takes us to 
the first-known beach, that of the Cambrian sea, as exposed at 
Willow Grove, and treats of the Cambrian formation, especially of 
the belt which surrounds the boat-shaped valley of Silurian lime- 
stone and marble known as White Marsh Valley. In the sixth 
chapter: ‘White Marble Steps and Window-Facings: A Chapter 
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were probably covered by it to a great extent. Though newer than 
the sandstone, the surface of the limestone is lower because of its 
far greater susceptibility to atmospheric action. From a rock al- 
tered by heat we are led to an igneous rock—to the dyke or nar- 
row belt of trap which rans acrcs; the country from east to west, 
breaking through marble and mica-schist, and revealing its presence 
by a line of boulders which are known as “mundock.” Among 
these rounded boulders are fragments still showing traces of that 
four to six-sided shape which certain bodies assume on solidifying, 


Causeway, ete., but by a less extensive yet remarkable exposure 
at Orange Mountain, N. J. This range of basaltic columns, now 
become celebrated, is in a quarry which has supplied New York 
with many of its paving blocks, and is therefore subject to rapid 
destruction. The lower series of columns, 120 or more in number, 
are from 15 to 42 feet high, and from three to five feet thick. 

The Triassic red shales and sandstones, the source alike of 
“brownstone fronts” and Jersey mud, are next treated of, and the 
narrow belt occupied by them is explained to be the result of de- 
position from an arm of the sea or river estuary. These sandstones 
and shales may be seen to overlie the Silurian limestone without 
the interposition of Devonian or carboniferous strata, showing that 
during those periods the Silurian land was above water. 

The ninth and tenth chapters will be to many the most inter- 
esting of all, since they treat of the fossiliferous cretaceous strata 
known as grecnsands or mari. Though remains of fishes and 
many lower animals occur in Silurian strata, the limestone of our 
vicinity is without fossils, while those of the Trias are few, so that 
it is not until the marl is reached that an abundant fauna is met 
with. The so-called marl contains much phosphatic material, 
which has brought it into use as a fertilizer. The phosphates may 
have been derived from the decomposition of bone. The finely 
divided marl, which, though usually green, may be blue, black, 
or chocolate in tint, is full of remains of the shells of the jelly-like 
creatures known as Foraminifera, between twenty and thirty 


| species of which, largely of types still to be found in the seas, have 


been described from these beds. Above both the lower marl and 
middle marl isa shell bed. That of the lower marl is well exposed 
at Mullica Hill, and here may be commonly found two or three 
species of extinct oysters, a belemuite (a form of cuttle-fish) sever- 
al bivalve and univalve shells, remains of sharks, etc. The shell 
layer above this, exposed at Stratton’s pits, consists almost ex- 
clusively of one species of oyster and a lampshell or brachiopod, 
while a deposit above. it is totally destitute of these shells, but 
contains instead abundant fragments of sea-urchins and of a teredo. 
This sudden change in the fauna is proof of some great alteration 
in the physical conditions of life. The tenth chapter enters more 
fully into a description of the fossils of the cretaceous period, and 
introduces the reader to the ponderous sea-turtles, great crocodiles, 
serpent-like mosasaurs and gigantic land saurians (//adrosaurus 
Lzlaps, ete.), which lived in the cretaceous period. 

The concluding chapter is a summary of the tertiary deposits 
of the district, the Bryn Mawr conglomerate, yellow and red 
gravels, brick earths, etc., including the sinuous line of the moraine 
which marks the termination of the ice-sheet of the glacial period. 


W. N. LocKINGTON. 





SCIENCE NOTES:' 

oe a meeting of the American society for psychical research 
: held in Boston, June 4, a report was made by the committee 
on thought-transference which covered a discussion of the results 
of the experiments upon guessing digits and the colors of cards, 
which were described in a circular issued by the society during the 
winter. A large number of returns were received, but no evi- 
dence was obtained of the existence of thought-transference among 
ordinary persons for such matters as the value of a digit or the 


| colorof acard. Prof. E. C. Pickering, of the Harvard college ob- 
| servatory, also presented a discussion of the observations taken at 


the observatory in the revision of the star catalogues—observa- 
tions in which it was supposed that some thought-transference 


| might take place, as the recorder knew the magnitude of each star 
| as given in the Durchmusterung before he received the observer’s 


from Siluria,” a section of this valley is given, showing how the | 


limestone, altered into crystalline marble in many places by the 
action of heat, was deposited in the “synclinals” or hollows be- 
tween the arches or anticlinals of the older rocks, which at one time 


along the Schuylkill Railroad. The next chapter treats of “ our | estimate. If thought-transference existed, this fact might have an 


influence upon the observer’s mind: but no evidence of this influ- 
ence was found in a discussion of some ten thousand observations, 
One of the members of the society has met with some success in 
the reproduction of drawings after the plan of the English society. 
The committee on mediumistic phenomena made a brief report, 
stating that they had visited a number of mediums, and had ar- 
ranged several private seances on their own terms, but had met 
with nothing satisfactory; they will, of course, continue their 
work, as will the other committees of the society. 


1From Science, June 12. 
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The Atheneum (London), states that the Russian traveller 
Piassetsky, who accompanied Col. Sosnoffsky on his journey 
through China and Mongolia in 1872, and a translation of whose 
travels was published last year by Messrs. Chapman & Hall, is 
about to set out on a second journey to China. The Russian pa- 

rs announce that he recently showed the drawings and paint- 
ings, made during his earlier tour, to the emperor and empress, 
who expressed themselves much interested in the prospects of his 
second journey of exploration. 


At the annual meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute in Lon- 
don, Mr. Andrew Carnegie of Pittsburgh contributed a paper on 
natural gas fuel and its application to manufacturing purposes, the 
information being much the same as that contained in his recent 
article in Macmillan. In the disrussion which followed, Mr. J. H. 
Bell said there was a posaibility of Cleveland, Eng., competing 
with Pennsylvania in the matter of natural gas, as in other mat- 
ters, as the salt-beds evolved a certain quantity of gas, and, if the 
borings were continued several hundred feet farther, would prob- 
ably give more. 


)OMMUNICATIONS. 
THE REPUBLICAN PARTY AND ITS BOLTERS. 


To the Editor of THE AMERICAN: 

| bed anything were lacking to the satisfaction with which the Mug- 
wumps look back upon their work of last November, it woult 

be the disgruntled tone of journals like THE AMERICAN, and 

especially of your editorial of to-day on the “ Sorrows of the Bol- 

ters.” It shows us that our effectiveness is recognized and is an 

uneasy confession that we must be reckoned with in the future. 

If the Republican party imagines that its acquisition of the 
Irish vote, which is controlled by un-American considerations, will 
enable it to dispense with the support of the increasing class 
of thoughtful men who ask for nothing but good government, it is 
welcome to the delusion. I had supposed it shrewd enougli to 
learn from a single lesson. If it requires more, it shall have them. 
The Independents have come to stay—not sham Independents such 
as those who practically sold out our State to the Cameron clique 
in order to secure its vote for Blaine, but real Independents, who 
will require the professions of a platform to be emphasized with 
the character of the candidates placed upon it. 

If the last election has accomplished nothing else, it has at 
least demonstrated the fallacy of the Republican myth that one- 
half of the citizens of the United States are unfit to be trusted with 
the government. Outside of the circle of politicians, I meet with 
few Republicans who are not quite satisfied with things as they 
are, and who do not manifest a sense of relief that their support 
of Blaine was unsuccessful. That Mr. Cleveland has made some 
mistakes his friends admit, but even his enemies must also admit 
that he has made fewer than did Gen. Garfield in his first three 
months of administration. Four years of firm and judicious goy- 
ernment, such as we may reasonably expect from the President, 
will place the Democratic party in such a position that the oppo- 
sition must adopt a very different tone from yours if it is to have 
any show of success. The time has passed for cracking the whip 
over “bolters.” Party discipline has lost much of its terror, and 
what is left will have pretty much disappeared in three years more. 
For the last sixteen years conscientious voters have felt that they 
had only the deplorable choice between two evils—for even last 
November there was the element of uncertainty which was shock- 
ing to those bred in the Republican faith. I hope the time is at 
hand when we may have the choice between parties and candi- 
dates all of whom are reasonably worthy of confidence, and if this 
desirable consummation is effected it will be solely owing to the 
“bolters”? whom you affect to despise. 





A MuG@wump. 
Philadelphia, June 13, 1885. 


[Our correspondent seems to invite our comment on two or 
three points. (1) He is entirely wrong in his view as to the “Irish 
vote.” Those citizens of Irish origin or descent who supported 
the Republican national .ticket in November last did it upon 
grounds truly American,—such considerations as no friend of our 
industrial and political rage ge can disapprove. They 
came to the support of Mr. Blaine because he represented Pro- 
tection, and because they saw that his opponents, representing the 
policy of a free importation of foreign goods, were by that fact the 
commercial, industrial, and political allies of the ruling classes in 
Great Britain. The fact that the Irish voters showed thoughtful- 
ness, independence, and a sense of national responsibility was one 
which should have been hailed with satisfaction, both because they 
thus exhibited the better qualities of citizenship, and because the 
almost solid support previously given by men of their nationality 
to = Democratic party has been a grave source of danger in our 
politics, 








(2.) That the last election has proved the virtue of the Demo- 
cratic party, and shown the distrust entertained of its tendencies 
to be cased en a myth, may be doubted, very freely, by even 
the most unpartisan mind. The demonstration afforded between 
the begining of March and the middle of June, even if it were 
twice as valuable as it really is, would be a very slight basis for 
judgment in comparison with the period of time, and the im- 

ortance of its events, which lies before Mr. Cleveland. We are 
just about to enter upon a realization of the injury which his 
administration must entail upon the country, and to pretend that 
we are assured, at this point, that hereafter we may confidently 
trust the government to him and his supporters is so naive a sug- 
gestion that we can scarcely presume our correspondent to have 
seriously made it. 

(3.) We do not “despise’’ bolters, for we do not regard inde- 
endent voting as despicable. But we recognize that “the chronic 
icker” is not an element of value in affairs. To bolt when there 

is a reason for bolting, and to kick when the reason for it is bad 
or insufficient, are acts no more to be placed in the same category 
than the resistance of Pym and Hampden to Charles the First, 
and a revolutionary movement in Hayti—Ep. THE AMERICAN. } 





THE AMERICAN EXHIBITION IN LONDON, 1836. 


LANS for this great undertaking are now assuming a more 
definite shape, and an admirable site for the exhibition has 
been secured by the committee. It is more than twenty acres in 
extent, and is within a few minutes’ walk of West Brompton, West 
Kensington, and Earl’s Court stations on the District Railway, 
and will thus be easily accessible from all parts. The scheme 
which General Norton has evolved is a very extensive one. We 
are promised a complete exposition of American industry, includ- 
ing even the tobacco manufacture, the growing of cotton, and 
gold mining. But the General has not forgotten that in order 
to rival the British Colonial and Indian Exhibition, which will be 
next year’s successor to the Fisheries, Health and Inventions Ex- 
hibitions, he must have varied attractions, and therefore he pro- 
poses to reproduce in London many sides of American life, which 
few who have never crossed the Atlantic can gain much idea of, 
and he will have a fine regiment of the National Guard over from 
New York. The Art galleries will be very extensive, and will 
contain a national collection of pictures and sculpture, and we 
may be sure that other attractions will be inplenty. It is said that 
if the committee had liked to wait until 1887 they might have had 
the buildings of the present Inventions Exhibition, and all the in- 
fluence and privileges connected with it; but a bolder course has 
been followed, and very soon the new site, which at present is 
barren and unprepossessing will be planted, leveled and got into 
condition. J. L. 
NOTES ON PERIODICALS. 
HE July number of the North American Review marks the 
beginning of the 71st year of that veteran periodical, and it 
adopts instead of the light brown cover which it has recently had, 
a very light tint of blue. The contributions cover eight subjects, 
including one on “Prohibition in Practice,” by Gail Hamilton, 
“European Influences in Asia,” by Thomas W. Knox; and ‘Two 
Years of Civil Service Reform,” by Dorman B. Eaton. David 
Dudley Field and Henry George have a “Conversation” on 
“Land and Taxation.” 

The fiction in Lippincott’s Magazine for July includes com- 
plete stories by Charles Dunning and Nathan Clifford Brown, the 
conclusion of Mary Agnes Tincker’s “‘ Aurora,” and an instalment 
of T. F. Baylor’s “On This Side.” There are three sketches, “A 
Temple Pilgrimage,” “The Next Vacation,” and “The White- 
Whales,” by Henry Frederic Raddell, Alice Wellington Rollins 
and C. F. Holder. It is a good collection of light but suggestive 
summer reading. “Edmund Kirke” gives the first of two papers 
on “The Pioneers of the South-West.” John Bunting contributes 
a very entertaining and sympathetic sketch of the late Joseph J. 
Mickley, the persevering collector of coins and books. 

General Longstreet, in his article on ‘The Seven Days’ Fight- 
ing about Richmond,” in the July Century, after discussing the 
Confederate leaders, says: ‘ Without doubt the greatest man of 
rebellion times, the one matchless among forty millions for the 
peculiar difficulties of the period, was Abraham Lincoln.” 














AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


UCH of the material for General Grant’s book is derived, it is 
stated, from a voluminous journal of thirty volumes kept by 

him throughout the war. In it his secretary entered the important 
occurrences of the day, and posted the letters, documents, charts, 
and whatever accumulated in the natural course of events. This 
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journal was kept in big, heavily-bound blank books, such as are used 
as ledgers in mercantile houses. As soon as one was filled it was 


sent to the general’s home and a new one was taken up. Mr.C. L. | 


Webster, the publisher, in a recent interview says: “I wanted to call 
the book ‘Personal Memoirs of General U. 8. Grant, Written by 
Himself, but the general cut the title down to the present shape, 
‘Personal Memoirs of U.S. Grant.’ The first volume will be issued 
in December, and the second one in March. Why do I wait so long? 
Simply because I believe in along and thorough canvass. I am going 
to Europe shortly to prepare the way for publishing the book in 
England, France, Germany, and Austria. I have had an appeal for 
a publication of it in Portuguese, but I guess I will sell that right to 
some Portuguese publisher. In other countries we will retain con- 
+ iy of the publication. It is possible that Italy will be added to the 
ist.” 


Miss Susan Anna Brown, a frequent contributor to St. Nicholas 
and Wide Awake, and author of “ Forty Puddings,” “ Miss Gilpin’s 
Frugalities,’ “The Invalid’s Tea Party,” and other books, died re- 
cently, in her 35th year. 

The American News Company has published Carl Schurz’s lec- 
ure on “The New South.”—Dr. Crook has published through Har- 
per & Bros. an edition from shorthand reports of a number of ser- 
mons by the late Bishop Simpson.—Mary Agnes Tincker’s novel, “Au- 
rora,” which has been running its course in Lippincott, is to be issued 
soon in book form by the Lippincott Company.—A new story by 
Bret Harte has been begun in Harper’s Weekly. 


The rumor that James R. Osgood will indentify himself with the 
Century Company is denied.—Mr. Frank R. Stockton has written a 
continuation of “The Lady or the Tiger,” and it will appear in the 
July Century. It is called “The Discourager of Hesitancy.” Mr. 
Stockton has been awarded the $500 prize offered by The Youth’s Com- 
panion; the prizestory is called “ An Unhistoric Page.” —Messrs. Bangs 
& Co., the New York auctioneers, have in preparation, for a sale in 
the autumn, a catalogue of the library of Richard Grant White. 


With the July number, the Rhode Island Historical Magazine 
begins its fifth volume. The Magazine has constantly gained in pub- 
lic favor since its commencement. The genealogical department is 
full and of great value. The Magazine has become a book of refer- 
ence, and is taken by public libraries and historical societies in many 
cities. , 

“It must have been a difficult matter,” says the London Pall Mall 
Gazette “nevertheless a well-known American publishing house an- 
nounce an edition of M. Zola’s ‘Germinal’ under the title of ‘ Nana’s 
Brother;’ and of it they say ‘the text has been so revised and ex- 
purgated that it is quite a Sunday-school book.’ ” 

Victor Hugo left a considerable fortune. It is said that he had 
£120,000 deposited with Rothschilds, besides a greater sum in the 
Bank of Belgium, and his freehold properties in Paris and Guernsey. 
A special clause is reserved in his will—made in 1875—disposing of 
the copyrights of his works. The theatrical cupyrights are left to M. 
Paul Meurice; the rest to M. Vacquerie. Besides the money be- 
queathed to his family, £40,000 is set aside for an object which is not 
very clearly defined. The will, it is said, is a mystery, and seems to 
be a document setting forth his political, philosophical, and social 
views. 

Blanche Willis Howard’s new novel, “ Aulnay Tower,” is a ro- 
mance of the siege of Paris. A history of Mormonism has been 
written by Dr. W. Wy] and will shortly be published here and abroad, 
both in English and German.—A new work of fiction by Miss M. 
Betham-Edwards, entitled “ The Flower of Doom,” isto be published 
immediately in London. 

The Baltimore Publishing Co. have now completed the new 
edition of the “ Works of Rt. Rev. John England, Bishop of Charles- 
ton, 8. C.,” edited by Hugh P. McElrone. The work is in two large 
octavo volumes. The first volume contains, besides a memoir of 
Bishop England, memorials of respect after his death, a frontispiece 
ae of the bishop, and his literary and historical productions. 
; - second volume contains his controversial writings, and a full 
index. 


Mr. Smalley writes to the New York Tribune that Queen Victoria 
recently said that no ambassador or minister during her reign had 
created so much interest in England, or won so much regard, as Mr. 
Lowell. The recollections of M. de Bacourt, who was the French 
minister to the United States about forty years ago, are soon to be 
published by Henry Holt & Co. 

A Cincinnati weekly journal called the Beehive has been changed 
into a monthly magazine with the title the Present. The first issue 
is that for June, and it promises well.——The Detroit Free Press Pub- 
lishing Company announce a subscription book of sketches of the 
civil war, by “ M. Quad,” called “Field, Fort and Fleet.”——John D. 
Ross, New York, has in preparation a collection of “Celebrated 
Songs of Scotland,” edited with memoirs, notes and glossary. 

If subscriptions enough are received in time, D. Van Nostrand & 
Co. will publish in the autumn a limited edition of Baron Jomini’s 
“strategical” Life of Napoleon, translated from the French, with 
notes, by the late General H. W. Halleck. The work which haslong 








been out of print will reappear in four volumes at $25aset. An atlas 
of sixty maps and plans accompanies it. Should subscribers be dil- 
atory in sending in their names, publication will be correspondingly 
delayed. 

Garibaldi’s widow announces that she will shortly publish two 
manuscripts of her husband entitled “Mille” and “ Maulio.” Gari- 
baldi’s memoirs will be published later on.——“ The Mahdi, Past and 
Present,” by the Paris orientalist, M. Darmstetter, will be published 
at once in London by Mr. Unwin. It will contain the last letters 
from Khartoum. 

“Fifty Years in the Church of Rome,” by Rev. A. Chiniquy, will 
be issued by subscription by Craig & Barlow of Chicago. It is said 
to contain “facts of thrilling interest to all lovers of liberty.” 
Messrs. Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago, will soon issue a little vol- 
ume containing essays on “The Future of Educated Women” by two 
sisters, Mrs. Helen Ekin Starrett, and Mrs. Frances Ekin Allison. 

The publications of the Victoria Institute—which is a British 
organization devoted to scientific and philosophic inquiry and the 
reconcilement of Christianity and Science—are to be brought out in 
this country by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Many distinguished names are 
mentioned as those of the authors of the forthcoming pamphlets. 

An edition of the works of Prescott, the historian, to be limited 
to 250 copies, is in preparation by George Routledge & Sons, of Lon- 
don. ‘It will include the memoir by George Ticknor, and will com- 
prise 13 volumes. One volume will be issued each month, beginning 
in July. 

Messrs. Henry Holt & Co., will publish this month “ Biographical 





‘Sketches of the Graduates of Yale College, with Annals of College 


History from 1701 to 1745,” by Franklin Bowditch Dexter. 
course, a subscription book. 

According to the Jewish Chronicle, an English journal, the re- 
vised bible was issued on the very day—the eve of the Feast of Pen- 
tecost—“on which the first edition was published,” as it was then 
that the revelation took place on Mount Sinai. It is presumably 
only a coincidence, but it is certainly a remarkable one. 

Mr. C. B. Foote, a Boston banker, has advertised in 100 papers, 
and sent out 20,000 postal cards, inquiring for copies of the first 


It is, of 


| editions of Poe’s “ Tamerlane,” “ A! Aaraaf” and “ Poems” (1827, ’29 


and ’31 respectively), and all to no purpose. 


The “Life of Frank Buckland” has found many readers; the 
first edition was exhausted a few days after publication. The first 
literary work which Mr. Lowell will take in hand after coming home 
will be his “ Life of Hawthorne” for the “ American Men of Letters” 
series. The memoirs of Sir Robert Christison, Bart., late Professor 
of Medical Jurisprudence in the University of Edinburgh, are to be 
published at no distant day. 


A young Harvard collegian, Mr. A. M. Cummings, wrote a poem 
on “ Alfred Tennyson,” printed recently in the Boston Journal. A 
copy was mailed to the laureate, and he replied to the compliment 
by this letter to Mr. Cummings: 

Dear Sir—I thank you for your fine poem. It is over-praise ; 
but then, during the greatest part of my life, I have been so praised 
by our English press that a dose of over-praise will not turn me 
giddy.—Yours very faithfully, Tennyson. 

Volume IV., bringing the work down to 1812, has just appeared 
of Gould’s “History of Freemasonry.”——Mr. Henry 0. Porbes’s 
work, “A Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Eastern Archipelago” is 
about to be published by Harper & Bros.——Hugh Conway’s story 
“ A Family Affair,’ now publishing in the English Jllustrated Maga- 
zine was finished some months ago. It is generally considered the 
author’s best book. He also left a complete MS. of another long 
novel which was undertaken for a syndicate of English provincial 
newspapers. 

The British society for the propagation of the Gospel in foreign 
parts proposes to publish its manuscript journals from the time of its 
foundation in 1701 to 1800, provided 250 subscribers can be obtained. 
It is estimated that they will fill five octavo volumes of about 700 
pages each, costing six guineas for the set. 














PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


A History oF THE Unirep STATES FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE 
Civiz War. By John Bach McMaster, Wharton School, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. In Five Volumes. Volume II. Pp. 
656. $2.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co. (Philadelphia: Por- 
ter & Coates.) 

Diary oF Davip ZeisperGeR, A Moravian MISSIONARY AMONG THE 
INDIANS OF On10. Translated from the original German manu- 
script, and edited by Eugene F. Bliss. In Two Volumes. 8vo. 
Pp. 464-535. $6.00. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 


Tue Common Sense OF THE Exact Sctences. (International Scientific 


Series.) By the late William Kingdon Clifford. Pp. 271. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. (Philadelphia: Porter & Coates.) 
Cotone, Enpersy’s Wirt. A Nover. By Lucas Malet. Pp. 388. 


$0.50. New York; D, Appleton & Co, (Philadelphia: Porter & 
Coates.) 
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GLENAVERIL.; on Toe MetamorpHoses. By the Earl of Lytton. 
Book III. Pp. 335. $0.25. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
(Philadelphia: Porter & Coates.) 

SELECTIONS FROM THE ProsE WRITINGS OF JONATHAN Swirt, With a 
Preface and Notes, by Stanley Lane-Poole. Pp. 284. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. (Philadelphia: Porter & Coates.) 

Tue Ten Laws or HeattH; of How Diseases are Produced and Pre- 
vented: and Family Guide to Protection Against Epidemic Dis- 
eases and other Dangerous Infections. By J. B. Black, M. D. Pp. 
413. $2.00. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

TaLres From Many Sources. Volume IV. [Seven Stories by Besant 
and Rice, Wilkie Collins, cw | Pp. 261. $0.75. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. (Philadelphia: J. R. Lippincott Co.) 

Down Tue Ravine. By Charles Egbert Craddock. Pp. 196. $1.00. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co.) 

Tue InrLvence oF THE ApostLe Paut on Tue DEVELOPMENT OF 
CuristiAnity. By Otto Pfleiderer, D. D., Professor of Theology 
in the University of Berlin. Pp. 238. $2.00. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Five Acres Too Mucu. [ete.] By Robert B. Roosevelt. New and 
Enlarged Edition. Pp. 309. $1.50. New York: Orange Judd Co. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.) 








CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS:' 


HE examinations under the United States Commission are ex- 
tensive and varied. The questions for testing the qualifications 
needed range from those suitable for a mere copyist to those suitable 
where a knowledge of science, law, history, languages, or the prac- 
ticed arts are essential. They avoid what is needless, or merely 
theoretical. For a thorough trial of the new system, two conditions 
were essential: that it should be broad enough to make the test 
complete, but not so broad as to make a thorough supervision im- 
possible. If successful, to extend the system would be easy. The 
examinations in the outset extended to the three great branches of 
the service, including 5,950 places in the departments at Washington, 
more than 5,600 in the postal service, and nearly 2,600 in the customs 
service; in all, to more than 14,000 places, known as the classified 
service, every vacancy in which must be filled from those certified 
under the Commission on the bases of superior merit as disclosed in 
the examinations. No mere workmen or laborers were included. 
As abuses were greatest in the largest offices, the customs and postal 
offices having fifty or more employes were included. At these post- 
offices almost half of all the postal clerks and carriers in the Union 
are employed, and at these customs offices five-sevenths of all*the 
customs officials of the Union serve, and ninety-six per cent. of its 
customs revenue is collected. At Washington, 77 places, for which 
appointments are subject to confinmation by the Senate, and 144 
places, for various technical reasons, are excepted from the examina- 
tions, but not otherwise from the rules. The filling of the classified 
service under the Act and Rules began July 16, 1883, and has con- 
tinued without exception under the present as under the last ad- 
ministration. For that purpose more than 11,000 persons have been 
examined, and more than 225 separate examinations, in all parts of 
the Union, have been held. Of the 6,347 persons examined in the 
year ending Jan. 16, 1885, 5,525 were males and 822 were females. Of 
those examined, about two-thirds have been found competent for 
appointment. From those graded highest among them, nearly 2,600 
have been appointed on certifications made under the Commission, 
each appointment being made for the probationary period of six 
months, and a permanent gg depending on good conduct 
and efficiency during the probation. These appointees unquestion- 
ably are about equally divided between the great parties. In but a 
single case has political discrimination in making an appointment 
been charged. An investigation showed it to be unfounded. 

The Act and Rules have been found easily practicable. That has 
been done which their enemies have charged to be impossible and 
visionary. The useful effects of the merit system are decisively 
shown. At the end of the first year, President Arthur in a message 
declared the good results foreshadowed to have been more than re- 
alized. “The system has fully answered the expectations of its 
friends in securing competent and faithful public servants, and pro- 
tecting officials from personal importunity.” In his message of 
January last, expressing, as he declared, the views of every member 
of his Cabinet, he “congratulated the country upon the success of the 
labors of the Commission.” Accepting this view, Congress voted an 
increase of its clerical force. A committee of the last Congress, com- 
posed of eight Democrats and five Republicans, madea unanimous re- 
port in which it declared itself “ entirely satisfied with the thorough, 
conscientious, and non-partisan work” of the Commission, and de- 
elared that “the continuance of its work will in a large degree tend 
to eradicate the evils in the civil service of the government.” The 
last report of the Commission sets forth in great detail the results of 
its work, and this report it sends to those who request it. The new 





1Conclusion of an article by Hon. Dorman B, Eaton, Civil Service Commis- 
sioner, in The North American for July. 





administration appoints those certified by the Commission, irrespec- 
tive of their political opinions. — - 

Some special effects and conditions of the new system are worthy 
of notice. The theory of its enemies that it would fill the service 
with mere boys and girls, finds its answer in the fact that the average 
age of all those examined has been thirty years, thus showing an 
average period of nearly fourteen years of practical life between leav- 
ing the schools and entering office. The prediction that college-bred 
men would monopolize appointments, is answered by the facts that 
of 5,556 applicants as to whom the record is complete, the education 
was as follows: 3,920 only in common schools; 1,096 in part in high 
schools or academies; 91 in part in business colleges; 449 in part in 
colleges. More than 70 per cent., therefore, had only a public-school 
education. This friendly relation between the merit system and the 
public-school system will greatly strengthen both. In no way can a 
nation do more to advance the dignity and success of the public- 
schools of the people than by making excellence, in the good charac- 
ter they develop and the studies they teach, the tests for the honor 
and profit of holding its offices and enjoying its salaries. The youth 
of the country will be quick to see that the new system makes 
character and attainments more effective than partisan activity or 
flunkyism for securing appointments. It will be impossible for 
politicians to ridicule successfully the schoolmaster’s test, or to make 
that of the patronage-monger or the politician appear more reputable. 
It will never be possible to justify the taxing of all the people for 
educating all the children, and then to deny that superior excellence 
in that education is an irrelevant test for office. How effective the 
tests of the merit-system are in securing practical men for the public 
work, is shown in the facts given in that report, that of the 109 in 
the departments at Washington who served their six months’ pro- 
bation, 107 had won permanent appointments; and that, of the more 
than 500 appointments under the rules there, only three were re- 
moved in a whole ged Neither the Civil Service Law nor the Rules 
in any way limit the authority to remove, except that Rule 2 forbids 
removals for refusing to pay political assessments or to render political 
service. Every official in adepartment may be removed once a year 
or once a month, if the appointing power thinks it good policy to do 
so. It would raise less opposition to remove all the 600 appointed 
under the Rules, at Washington, than it would be to remove twenty 
proteges of as many great officers or politicians. But a more enlight- 
ened public opinion has unquestionably put some salutary limits to 
the abuse of the power of removal. Most of the unjustifiable re- 
movals are made, not to get Anderson out, but to put Snooks in. The 
power to put in the Snookses of the lords of politics no Jonger exists, 
and therefore the worthy Andersons are not so likely to be removed 
while they are both faithful and efficient. It is hardly necessary to 
add, that a system which thus arrests the despotism and monopoly 
of the politician class, which destroys patronage by enabling the 

ple to work their own way to office, which forbids more than two 
members of the same family being appointed to the departments at 
Washington, yet allows removals at discretion, is fatal to every form 
of bureaucracy. I have no space for doing justice to the difficult 
work of the Commission in its more trying stages, now happily past, 
nor for indicating appropriate extensions of the examinations. The 
new system is permanently established. A merit service in place of 
a partisan service will be more and more demanded by States and 
cities. The people will triumph over the politician. Those seeking 
high office in the future will more heed the new power in politics. 
We are to have a new political science, the science of administration. 

The old spoils-system spirit is, however, still alarmingly auda- 
cious. I could fill an article with illustrations. These are samples: 
Not many weeks since, a young mg ! ina great department, amid 
sobs and imprecations, charged the head of the office there, in my 
hearing, with putting her out of a laborer’s place, to make a place for 
his “ own sweetheart.” The charge was not denied. The lady has 
since, by her merits, in an examination, won a higher position. This 
advertisement is from a leading Washington journal, of April 17, 1885: 

“T will give $500 for a position in any branch of the government 
service that will evade the Civil Service. Address Plato, Star office.” 

The member of Congress from the 2ist Ohio district authorizes 
me to say that in two instances within a few weeks he has been of- 
fered one thousand dollars for his influence for procuring an office. 
I have a letter dated London, March 7, 1885, written by a merchant 
of that city named Charles O. Olson, to the Hon. Leopold Morse of 
Boston, in which an offer is made of $1500 for procuring the consul- 
ship at Gothenburg, Sweden. Does any one imagine these to be 
isolated or even rare cases? Does it seem needless, in view of such 
facts, to have the examinations extended ? 

Dorman B. Eaton. 








DRIFT. 


—The president and corporation of Williams college are to give 
Mrs. James A. Garfield a reception at Dr. Carter’s residence on the 
evening of the 30th prox. Invitations will be sent to all who have 
contributed to the Garfield memorial professorship fund. 

—The Washington Post calls upon the democratic majority in 
the house of representatives to seat Mr. Frank Hurd of Ohio the 
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very first week of the December session, and thereby secure not only 
a better orator than any of them, but also “an expounder of the 
administration.” The organ intimates very distinctly that the Pres- 
ident attaches importance to Mr. Hurd’s service in this capacity. 


—“The most serious drawback to the biennial system,” as the 
Lowell, Mass., Courier looks at the matter, “ is the lack of experienced 
legislators. As a rule members are not re-elected, and only a few 
are found at the opening of a legislative session who know anything 
about methods of procedure. This complaint has been loudly raised 
in Vermont, and it now comes from New Hampshire.” 


—Dr. Ferran, of cholera-treatment fame, is a short, square-built 
man, with swarthy features, and a black beard turning slightly gray, 
earnest large eyes, quite reserved manners, and rather shy ; but he 
displays much vigor when explaining his system. He was sent to 
Marseilles and Toulon last year by the town of Barcelona, with two 
other surgeons, to study the cholera, and there he began the ex ri- 
ments which he afterwards continued at Tortoso and in the cholera- 
stricken districts of the province of Valencia, which led to his culti- 
vating, and inoculating with, the famous microbe or bacillus of Drs. 
Koch and Pasteur. 


—The pay of a Russian army officer is very small. A full Gen- 
eral vets from $1500 to $2000 a year in our money, according to 
length of service ; a Lieutenant-General from $1175 to $1750; a Major- 
General from $780 to $1390, and a Colonel commanding a three-bat- 
talion regiment, 2400 strong, gets $594. 

—A year ago Mr. J. W. Kirkley, a skilful statistician in the 
Adjutant-General’s office, was directed to begin a compilation of the 
records of the deaths that occurred in the Union army during the war 
of the Rebellion. As the the result of a very careful investigation 
by an ample clerical force of all the official documents, Mr. Kirkley 
has been able to present by far the most satisfactory report which 
has yet been presented upon this subject. The period included in 
this record is from April 15, 1861, until the muster out of the volun- 
teer organizations. The grand result is 9584 deaths of commissioned 





officers, and 349,912 deaths of enlisted men. The causes of the deaths 
are as follows : 


Officers. Men. Aggregate. 

Killed or died of wounds,. ; . 6,365 103,673 110,038 
Died of disease, : ‘ ; . 2,795 223,791 224,586 
Drowned, . ‘ p , ; . 106 4,838 4,944 
Other accidental deaths, . : ae 3,972 4,114 
Murdered, . ; ; ; j ; 37 487 524 
Killed after capture, . , , ; 14 86 100 
Committed suicide, . : : ‘ 26 365 391 
Executed, . ; 4 : o 267 267 
Executed by enemy, . een rd 4 60 64 
Died from sunstroke, : ‘ ? 5 308 313 
Other known causes, j i : 62 1,972 2,034 
Causes not stated, . F ‘ ; 28 12,093 12,121 
Totals, P ; , . 9,584 349,912 359,496 


The number actually killed in action was: Officers, 4142; enlisted 
men, 62,896. The number dying in rebel prisons was 99 officers and 
1973 men, of wounds; 83 officers and 24,783 enlisted men of disease ; 
total, 29,498. New York leads all the States in deaths, 46,534; Ohio 
stands next with 35,475, followed by Illinois with 34,843 and Penn- 
sylvania with 33,183. 

But full as this record is, it is not complete. The death records of 
some of the largest prisons in the South are missing, as follows: 
Americus, Atlanta, Augusta, Charleston, Lynchburg, Marietta, Mobile, 
Macon, Montgomery, Savannah, Shreveport, and Tyler. Only partial 
records are found of four other prisons. The losses in some of these 
have been estimated from the data found, but the figures, 30,000 in 
round numbers, are doubtless considerably below the actual number 
of gleaths in Confederate prisons. The total number of deaths, 360,- 
000 in round numbers, represents the deaths of soldiers alone, to 
which must be added those who died in the navy. The result of 
investigation makes the number of deaths one-sixth greater than 
hitherto reported. 





ROBERT KELSO, | 


The Keystone Woven Wire Mattress 


THE BEST, most durable 
and comfortable SPRING 
MATTRESS in use. Made 
to suit any bedstead. 





Capital, $1,000,000. 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. | 


OFFICE, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Incorporated 3d month, 22d, 1865. Charter perpetual. 
Assets, $15,621,530.63. 





INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 


THE FIDELITY 

| Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 

Company of Philadelphia. 
325-881 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Charter Perpetual. 

















dea 


Hair Mattresses, IRON AND BRASS 


Cotton and Husk BEDSTEADS, 
Mattresses, Feather For Hospital, Asylum and 
Beds, Pillows, etc. vate Use. 


Warerooms, 225 S. Second St. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The American _ 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 & 310 Walnut St., Phila. 


CASH CAPITAL, $400,000 00 
Reserve for reinsurance and 

all other claims, . . 852,970 25 
Surplus over all liabilities, 551,548 96 


ToTAL ASSETS, JANUARY IsT, 1884, 
$1,804,519.21. 


DIRECTORS: 
T. H. MONTGOMERY, CHAS. W. POULTNEY, 
JOHN WELSH, ISRAEL MORRIS, 
JOHN T. LEWIS, JOHN P. WETHERILL, 
THOMAS R. MARIS, WILLIAM W. PAUL, 
PEMBERTON 8S. HUTCHINSON. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 
RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 





CEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT returnable on demand, 
for which interest is allowed, and is empowered by law 
toactas EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, &c., for the faithful perfonaance of which its 
capital and surplus fund furnish ample security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE 
KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the 
Company. 

The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 
collected and duly remitted. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President. 

ASA 8. WING, Vice-President and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Dep't. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS: 

Sam’! R. Shipley, Phila. Israel Morris, Phila. 
T. Wistar Brown, Phila. Chas. Hartshorne, Phila. 
Richard Cadbury, Phila. Wm. Gummere, Phila. 
Henry Haines, Phila. Frederic Collins, Phila. 
Joshua H. Morris, Phila. Philip C. Garrett, Phila. 
Richard Wood, Phila. Murray Shipley, Cincinnati. 
William Hacker, Phila. J. M. Albertson, Norristown. 

Asa 8. Wing, Philadelphia. 


DRY GOODS, WRAPS AND FURS. 
qpRibe & Cap 
oy THE BEST or ep 





Dry Goons 
% STORES: A. 
Uy \) 
Ui Hae, gas 8 








PHILADELPHIA. 








CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,200,000. 





SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every deseri 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 
ELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

Vault Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 
Locks. 


The Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpor- 
ations and bankers; also, desirable safes in upper 
vaults for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for safe-renters. 


see OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 


INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, 
corporations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company bas a special 
trust — of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for its 
trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 





STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 

R. L. WRIGHT, Jr., Assistant Secretary. 





DIRECTORS. 
STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, WILLIAM H. MERRICK, 
EDWARD W. CLARK, JouN B. Gest, 
GEORGE F. TYLER, Epwarp T. STEEL, 
Henry C. GrBson, THOMAS DRAKE, 
THomMAs MCKEAN, C. A. GRISCOM, 
JoHN C. BULLITT. 


Oe ad 
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To Whom it Interests. 


About the beginning of this year it may 
be remembered that we notified the peo- 
le of intended changes in our business. 
t was the occupancy of this property to 
which we referred, as well as the reorgan- 
ization of the firm. Within the last two 
weeks we have effected arrangements to 
remain in our present quarters, and the 
following notice sets forth the rest. 


DISSOLUTION. 

HE CO-PARTNERSHIP HERETOFORE EXIST- 
ing under the firm name of JOHN WANAMAK- 
ER & CO. has been dissolved by mutual consent. The 
business of the late firm will settled by ey eer 
M. WANAMAKER at 818, 820 and 822 Chestnut Street. 

JOHN W ANAMAKER, 
SAMUEL M. WANAMAKER. 

Philadelphia, June 15, 1885. 


Leet PARTNERSHIP.—WE, THE. SUBSCRI- 

bers, have this ny A entered into a Limited Part- 
nership, agreeably to the provisions of the act of As- 
sembly of the Commonwealth of he AD. 1888, ap- 
proved the twenty-first day of March, A 1836, enti- 
‘led “An act relative to limited partnerships,” and the 
several supplements thereto, and do hereby certify 

First. The name of the firm under which said 
Partnership is to be conducted is 

S. M. WANAMAKER & CO. 

SeconD. The general nature of the business inten- 
ded to be transacted is the manufacturing, purchasi 
and selling of Clothing and materials for the same an 
other articles of men’s and boys’ wear. 

THIRD. The names of the General Partners are 
SAMUEL M. WANAMAKER, residing at 1729 Wallace 
Street, WILLI?-M H. WANAMAKER, ——s at 1625 
Mount Vernon Street, ISAAC D. SHEAR ER, residing 
at 1344 Sprir Garden Street, and F. MARION WANA- 
MAKER, residing at 1511 Mount Vernon Street; and 
the name of the Special Partner is JOHN WANAMA- 
ker, residing at 1336 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

FourtH. The amount of capital contributed by 
the said — Partner is One Hundred and Fifty 
Thousand Dollars in goods and merchandise, as per 
inventory and appraisement made and filed in Court 
of Common Pleas No. 4. 

Firtx. The said a a is to commence on 
the fifteenth day of June, A. 1885, and terminate 
on the fifteenth day of June, ‘ D. 1888. 

SAMUEL M. WANAMAKER, 
WILLIAM H. WANAMAKER, 
ISAAC D. SHEARER, 
F. MARION WANAMAKER, 
General Partners. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Special Partner. 


The new firm, composed in the main 
of “the boys” of the old business, with a 
full knowledge of all its details, beg to of- 
fer their services and ask the kindly con- 
sideration of old friends and the public 
generally. 


S. M. Wanamaker & Co., 


—SUCCESSORS TO— 
John Wanamaker & Co. 


AT THE OLD STAND, 
818-820-822 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Kunkel & Griffiths, 


(Successors to Waldo M. Claflin,) 


‘MAKERS OF SHOES AS SUGGES- 
TED BY PROF. MEYER, 


Nos. 11 AND 13 NortH NINTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Bae? UP 3000 FEET.-@a 
Deer Park and Oakland 


On the crest of the Alleghanies, within the famous 
Glade Section, directly on the line of the B. & O 
NO STAGE RIDES OR BUS TRANSFERS. 
ALL LIMITED EXPRESS TRAINS STOP. 
With the new and un lleled fast schedule on the 
BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD these lovel 
twin resorts are ted bot all comparison the most 


a y, loca’ both as to train service and sur- 
ngs, of ou oe f the Rockies. 
LEAVE ALTI ORE, SPT BREAKFAST, 


e Deer Park for Early Dinner. 
LEAVE BALTIMORE AFTER DINNER, 
Arrive Deer Park for Supper. 
Returning trains are Qe favorable. 
LEAVE DEER PARK aFTER KFAST, 
Arrive Baltimore for Dinner. 
LEAVE DEER PARK AFTER ‘DINN ER, 
Arrive Baltimore for Supper. 
There is also a NIGHT EXPRESS each way, a 
TRIPLE DAILY TRAINS EACH WAY 
& O. Limited for Chicago and Northw ext, via 
par Park and Oakland, leave Baltimore 9. - A. M.; 
arriving in Chicago next morning at 8.55 A. } 
B. & O. Limited for Cincinnati, St. Louis de South, 
Deer Park and Oakland, leave soe 2.30 
f RS = arriving Cincinnati at 7.45 A. , St Louis 


MAGNIFICENT mars 9 OS geeicteas WITHOUT 


BUFFET, SLEEPING, PARLOR, FAMILY ROOM 
AND DAY COACHES 


SEASON OPENS JUNE 234. 


NO FLIES! NO i ITOES! NO HAY FEVER! 
WO MALARIA! 

Deer Park and Gapinddi the one being but six 
miles distant from the other—with the most charming 
drives connecting them—will be under the manage- 
ment of Mr. W. J. Walker, who, in his two seasons’ 
management of Deer Park, made many enthusiastic 
friends of the glorious resorts among Ph ee. 

1 communications should be add oW. J. 
WALKER, Queen City Hotel, Cumberland, Ma. ., up to 
on — After that date, either Deer Park or Oak- 
an 

RATES—$60, $75 and $90 per month, according to lo- 
cations. Diagram ams of rooms and floors open at B. & O. 
Ticket Office, Ninth and Chestnut Streets, (opposite 
Post Office, Philadelp hia. 

The B. & O. Compan has spared no expense in ren- 
dering Deer Park and land the leading mountain 

resorts of the east, and for the season of ’85 the attrac- 
tions will be of a character not hitherto equalled, and 
the cuisine of both houses unexcelled. 


The Finest Place for Children in the Land. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee, 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, 


In its New Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS OF MONEY, 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 
ney, etc. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under a al 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company.. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR Bane tee sone —_ transact 
all other business authorized by its 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KE PING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Stock, f Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 

Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, ete., 


e RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send 
for a ci 

THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 

ae ARD C. KNIGHT, Sere 


BROW 
JOHN TAY GILROY, Secre retary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 





DIRECTORS. 
Thomas Cochran, Clayton French, 
Edward C. Knight, WwW. Roteh Wister, 
J. Barlow Moorhead, Alfred Fitler, 


Charles S. Pancoast, Charles 8S. Hinchman, 

Thomas MacKellar, bg J. Howard, 

John J. Stadiger, J. Dickinson Sergeant. 
Aaron Fries. 











TRUST AND D INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


THE GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co, OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, 2020 Chestnut St. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 





INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS 
AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RE- 
CEIVER, AND RECEIVES DE- 
POSITS ON INTEREST. 


President, John B. Garrett. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Henry Tatnall, 
Actuary, William P. Huston. 
Assistant Treasurer, William N. Ely. 


Mt AN UPA CT U RERS, 


The Wharton Railroad 
Switch Co., 


ABRAHAM BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
WM. WHARTON, JR., SUPERINTENDENT. 
WHARTON BARKER, TREASURER. 


Office, 125 South Fourth Street, Philad’a. 
P. O. BOX 905. 

Works; Washington Ave. and 23d St., Philad’a, and 
Jenkintown, Montgomery Co., Pa. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Wharton Safety Railroad 
Switch, 


With Main Track Unbroken. 


Wharton Split Switch, 


With Spiral Spring or Rubber Attachment. 


Wharton Spring Frog, 


Plate or Skeleton Pattern. 


Wharton Stiff Frog, 


With Wrought-Iron Clamps and Fillings. 


Wharton Patent Crossings, 


With Wrought-tron Clamps and Fillings, 





INTERLOCKING APPARATUS, 
(Johnston's Patent, ) 
AND GENERAL RAILWAY SUPPLIES. 


THE use of the Wharton Switch gives an unbroken 

main track, thus making travel absolutely safe from 
accidents from misplaced switches, and insuring un- 
questioned saving in wear and tear of rolling stock 
and track. 

The Wharton Switch and Frogs are the standard on 
such roads as the Pennsylvania Railroad, New York, 
West Shore and Buffalo Railroad, Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna and Western Railroad, New York, Lake Erie 
and Western Railroad, Chicago and North-Western 
Railroad, Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, Central Pa- 
cific soba ceca ete. 





Trust and Private Funds to Loan on 
Mortgage in sums of $5,000 and over. 
Address or apply at World Subscription 
and Advertising Agency, No. 708 Locust 
Street, (South Washington Square,) Phil- 
adelphia. 




















Sasnple card containing 26 pens, differing 
— SP ENCERIAN | aetecueer 
style of writing, sent for trial, W oest-puld, on 
receipt of 25 cents in stamps. 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. SOLD BY STATIONERS. 


753 and 755 Broadway, N. Y, 
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